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Rugby  Union  International  England  20  Argentina  iTT 


England’s 

shambles 


Robert  Armstrong 
at  Twickenham I 

ENGLAND  avoided  the  humili- 
ation of  a home  defeat  by  the 
amateurs  of  Argentina  in  this 
friendly  international,  but  there  was 
no  escaping  the  grotesque  sham- 
bles nf  their  worst  performance 
since  Jack  Rowell  look  charge  in 
HUM.  Over- 1 typed,  overpaid  and 
nvi-r-1  mined  In  the  point  of  stalc- 
iniis,  England  relied  on  that  familiar 
standby.  I lie  driving  maul,  to  get 
them  out  of  jail  with  a match-saving 
try  hy  the  Ei'Hipnriiry  captain,  Jason 
I i-niinrri. 

Howell's  disorganised  crew  — 
team  would  be  a misnomer  for  them 
— entered  into  the  Christmas  spirit 
by  handing  six  ]ienalties  which  the 
excellent  Argentine  goalkicker, 
Gonwilo  Quesntia,  took  with  aplomb 
despite  unsporting  whistling  from 
the  crowd  of  (10,000.  Argentina's  18- 
12  lend  Late  in  the  game  fairly  re- 
flected (heir  siqierior  organisation 
and  all-round  ability. 

Since  the  World  Cup  18  months 
ago  Hngland  have  learned  nothing 
and  forgotten  ninny  of  the  basic 
lessons  about  forward  play  that 
underpinned  their  success  under 
the  previous  manager  Geoff  Cooke. 

Rowell  talks  about  gelling  to 
grips  with  the  “issues"  of  team  se- 
lection and  development,  yet  he 
splits  increasingly  mil  of  lunch  as  a 
modern  Test  coach,  with  little  to 
show  from  the  past  year.  England's 


Hit  and  run  . . . Nick  Beal  finds  Tony  Underwood  in  cloae  support  after  being  felled  by  an  Argentine 
tackle  at  Twickenham  photograph:  dan  smith 

root  problem  was  their  inability  to  iica!  nous  as  their  half-backs  jointed  pattern  of  the  domestic  sea- 
build  a solid  platform  under  persis-  Miranda  and  Qucsada  demon-  son  will  embroil  squad  members 
lent  pressure  from  a highly  inoti-  strated  with  shrewd  option-taking.  successively  in  the  Pilkington  Cup, 
vated  Argentine  pack.  Martin  und  Fortunately  the  Argentine  for-  the  Courage  League  and  the  Euro- 
Bouza  were  ultrn-coiniwtilivc  in  the  wards  were  almost  as  undisciplined  pean  Cup  over  the  next  six  weeks, 
back  row  and  the  locks  Sporleder  as  the  English,  committing  close-  That  mflang<?  of  demanding  fixtures 
and  LI anes  are  big,  broad-chested  quarter  offences  thnl  allowed  Catt  cannot  be  the  ideal  preparation  for 
athletes  with  a surprising  turn  of  to  kick  five  superb  penally  goals  the  Five  Nations  competition, 
pace.  As  Leonard  painted  uiil:  and  keep  his  side  in  touch  until  England's  palpable  lack  of  ag- 
“Tlioir  front  row  [Gran.  Promanzio  Leonard  mid  friends  rumbled  over  gression  and  creative  ideas  last 
and  Keggianlol  outweighed  us,  in  the  left  corner  eight  minutes  from  Saturday  allowed  a so-called  second- 
iliuugh  we  are  not  small."  time.  rank  rugby  natiun  to  come 

Behind  lilt*  scrum  Argentina  England  may  be  professional  in  perilously  close  to  inflicting  em- 
I showed  greater  composure  and  tac-  I body  as  well  as  mind,  yet  the  dis-  barrassing  damage. 


Iica!  nous  as  their  half-backs 
Miranda  Rnd  Quesada  demon- 
strated with  shrewd  option-taking. 

Fortunately  the  Argentine  for- 
wards were  almost  as  undisciplined 
as  the  English,  committing  close- 
quarter  offences  thnl  allowed  Catt 
to  kick  five  superb  penalty  goals 
and  keep  his  side  in  touch  until 
Leonard  and  friends  rumbled  over 
in  the  left  corner  eight  minutes  from 
time. 

England  may  be  professional  in 
body  as  well  as  mind,  yet  the  dis- 
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Scotland  29  Italy  22 

Scots  have 
the  edge 

Gordon  Lyle  at  Murrayfield 

SCOTLAND  will  be  able  to 
look  forward  to  the  Five 
Nations  with  greater  optimism 
based  on  an  Improved  second- 
half  display  in  the  final  game  be- 
fore they  open  their  campaign 
here  against  Wales  next  month. 
After  trailing  the  Italians  12-8 
at  the  interval,  the  Scots  cut 
loose  when  It  mattered,  with  the 
decisive  try  coming  from  the  re- 
placement, Derek  Stark,  12  min- 
utes from  die  end. 

While  the  margin  of  victory  In 
the  first  full-cap  meeting  be- 
tween the  countries  may  not  ap- 
pear flattering,  the  Scots  looked 
sharper  in  several  areas.  In  an 
Improved  scrummage  the  new 
cap,  Mattie  Stewart,  shone  at 
tight  head  while  Scotland  were 
more  competitive  at  the  restarts 
largely  due  to  the  recalled  And)’ 
Reed.  There  was  also  some  ex- 
cellent finishing  from  the  backs. 

Scotland’s  coach,  Richie 
Dixon,  acknowledged  that  his 
side  had  made  a lot  of  mistakes 
In  the  first  half,  but  added:  “We 
pulled  things  together  to  score 
some  very  fine  tries.  The  line-on! 
continues  to  he  a worry  but  l 
was  delighted  with  the  way  our 
hacks  took  their  chances.’' 

The  Italians  relied  heavily  on 
their  stand-off  Diego 
Dominguez,  who  kicked  15 
points  to  lake  liis  international 
tally  past  the  400-mark  on  liis 
33rd  appearance. 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Rufus 


Wales  20  South  Africa  37 


fll  12  I [3 


R [5  [6  [? 


12  2 I 1 23 


| Across 

I Regular  girl  stucfenl  (6) 

4 Educational  measure?  (6) 

9 Turns  up  with  a mother  cat  (4) 

10  ft  helps  the  dough  spread 
farther  (7,3) 

1 1 Irregular  forces  decoration  (6) 

12  Jack  Sprat's  catch?  (8) 

13  The  height  of  architectural 
draughtsmanship  £9) 

15  Reacferis  request  for  original 
work  (4) 

16  It  fs  fitting  amidst  extremes  of 
penury  (4) 

1 7 Stringent  restriction  takes  vice 


to  a low  level  £9) 

21  Unearth  a tomb  in  a Canadian 
province  (8) 

22  Discover  a doctor  breaking  the 
law  (6) 

24  One  who  provides  a luncheon 
voucher  (4,0) 

25  Female  soldiers  after  company 
£•1) 

26  Not  off  upon  a visit,  but  ready  to 
make  one  (2,4) 

27  What  the  champagne  did  when 
little  Florence  got  married?  (6) 


1 Not  involved  in  light,  so  not 
charged  (7) 

2 Gathers  in  spare  parts  (5) 

3 Publicise  wine  where  It's  duty 
free  (7) 

5 Show  EEC  arrangements  about 
French  wine  (6) 

6 Expressed  sorrow  about 
abstainer  caught  in  cupidity  (9) 

7 It's  obvious  I’ve  turned  up  to 
make  an  impression  (7) 

8 International  shipping  lines  (8,5) 

14  Acidly  critical?  (9) 

16  Fix  old  boy  up  with  dummy 
pill  (7) 

18  Master  takes  female  over  fifty,  In 
marriage  (7) 

19  Heb  angry  about  the  ref  being 
wrong  (7) 

20  John,  half-gone  on  the  bottle,  is 
lolly  (6) 

23  Tropical  bird  with  head  of  mynah 
and  a cry  of  a rook  (5) 


Last  week's  solution 
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Boks  win  gem  of  a game 

SOUTH  AFRICA  might  cur-  I third  penally  goal  but  Van  tier  Wt 
rently  be  rated  only  the  second-  hnizen  proved  to  be  ill  irrepressil 


W rently  be  rated  only  the  second- 
best  side  behind  New  Zealand  but 
they  turned  in  a performance 
worthy  of  world  champions  in 
outscoring  never-say-die  Wales  by 
five  tries  to  one  in  an  enthralling 
match  in  Cardiff,  writes  Robert 
Armstrong. 

Joost  van  der  Westhuizen  under- 
lined his  status  as  the  best  scrum- 
half  in  Test  rugby  with  a hat-trick  of 
tries  that  ensured  there  would  be  no 
Welsh  comeback  in  the  final  half- 
hour. 

Indeed,  it  was  like  examining  a 
necklace  of  glittering  gems  that  of- 
fered fresh  facets  wherever  one 
chose  to  cast  file  eye:  individual 
cameos  of  extraordinary  skill  from 
Honiball,  Small,  Joubert,  Howley 
and  Bateman  flashed  by  in  rapid 
succession. 

None  of  Van  der  Westhuizen’s 
mesmerising  scores,  however, 
would  have  been  possible  without 
the  fearsome  pace  and  power  of  the 
Springbok  forwards,  whose  work  in 
broken  play  created  innumerable 
opportunities.  Kruger.  Dalton,  An- 
drews and  the  captain  Teichmann 
behaved  like  men  at  the  start  of  a 
lour  rather  than  battle-weary  profes- 
sionals who  have  now  forged  six 
successive  Test  victories  in  four 
months,  including  a series  win  In 
France. 

'Die  Springboks  built  a comfort- 
able 16-6  lead  within  25  minutes, 
Jenkins  reduced  It  to  16-9  with  his 


third  penally  goal  but  Vnn  der  , 
huizen  proved  to  be  in  irrepressible 
mood,  scoring  a fine  solo  try  on  the 
left  after  a bamboozling,  mazy  run. 

On  the  stroke  of  half-time  Jenkins 
again  reduced  the  South  African 
lead  with  a short-range  penalty  but 
the  second  period  had  barely  begun 
when  Van  der  Westhuizen 
showed  his  predatory  instincts, 
tearing  the  ball  out  of  a maul  in  fr?n 
of  tiie  Welsh  posts  and  crashing 
over  to  complete  his  hat-trick.  Jenk- 
ins's fifth  penalty  goal  barely  mW 
rupted  the  Springboks’  prop®** 
which  saw  the  left  wing  Ohvier 
bustle  over  for  a fifth  try  in  the  ngn 

In  the  final  quarter  Wales  s aim 
was  to  keep  the  scoreline 
spectable,  which  meant  defending 
in  depth  with  courage  and  organisa- 
tion as  tiie  Springboks  lau™ ■) 
wave  after  wave  of  attacks,  driving 
through  the  middle  or  spinning 
ball  wide  with  flicked  passes. 

Twelve  minutes  from  time 
flanker  Nathan  Thomas  became,, 
first  player  to  win  a Welsh  caP,w 
registered  with  Bath  when  he  ca 
on  as  substitute  for  McIntosh, 
had  a knee  injury.  i 

With  three  minutes  left.  W* 
Thomas  scored  a magnificent 
solation  try  at  the  left  flag.  W™* “ 
in  an  elegant  swallow  dhfe 
Howley  fired  the  ball  out  fr001.  . 
base  of  a scrum.  It  was  the 
Wales  deserved  for  their  brave 
unrelenting  effort 
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Jana  Dfaz-Lfmaco  In  Lima 


A SlA’S  most  formidable 
/v‘tigerM  economy.  South 
Korea,  has  been  traumatised 
since  last  week  by  a wave  of 
massive  strikes  and  demonstra- 
tions In  protest  at  the  undemo- 
cratic curtailment  of  workers* 
rights,  writes  Mike  Wilbur. 

The  unrest  highlights  the 
country’s  profound  economic 
and  social  tensions  and  raises 
fresh  doubts  about  the  sustain- 
ability of  very  high  economic 
growth  rates  bb  Asian  living 


standards  catch  up  with  those  in 
the  industrialised  West. 

About  373,000  workers  have 
joined  the  strike  at  some  700 
work  siteB  across  South  Korea, 
union  leaders  said. 

Riots  erupted  In  Seoul  (above) 
after  the  ruling  party  clandes- 
tinely pushed  legislation  through 
the  National  Assembly  to  under- 
mine employees'  rights.  The  gov- 
ernment insists  changes  are  vital 
to  fend  off  the  threat  from  low- 
cost  economies  Buch  as  China. 


The  strikes  and  demonstra- 
tions were  provoked  hy  a secret 
prc-dnwn  meeting  of  President 
Kim  Young  Sam's  ruling  New 
Korea  Party,  attended  only  by 
parly  members.  They  took  six 
minutes  to  ram  through  laws 
that  had  been  fought  bitterly  liy 
tiie  opposition. 

Tlie  new  law  will  allow  compa- 
nies to  lay  off  workers,  hire  tem- 
porary staff  and  replace  strikers. 

North  Korea  apology,  page  3 
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Inquiry  slates  Serbian  poll  fraud 


Julian  Borger 

SERBIA'S  protest  movement 
scored  an  important  victory 
last  week  when  international 
mediators  unequivocally  upheld 
opposition  wins  in  local  elections  and 
called  on  President  Slobodan  Milose- 
vic to  respect  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  judgment  by  the  Organisa- 
tion of  Security  and  Co-operation  in 
Europe  (OSCE),  was  greeted  with 
jubilation  in  Belgrade  by  crowds  of 
opposition  supporters  who  have 
protested  daily  since  the  govern- 
ment refused  to  accept  a string  of 
defeats  in  major  cities  in  municipal 
elections  on  November  17. 

But  the  celebrations  turned  sour 
on  Friday  last  week,  when  police 
clashed  with  protesters  returning 
home  from  a rally.  Witnesses  said  ! 
police  attacked  with  truncheons 
after  being  Jeered.  At  least  one  per- 
son was  beaten  unconscious. 

The  crackdown  on  the  demon- 
strators claimed  Its  first  victim  on 
December  24,  when  Predrag  Starce- 
vic,  aged  39,  was  beaten  to  death 
during  clashes  between  an  esti- 
mated 30,000  government  support- 
ers— who  had  been  bused  in  from1 
Ihe  provinces  and  plied  with  alcohol 
“*  and  an  opposition  .crowd  of 
150,000.  ... 

Last  weekend  thousands  of  angry 
Protesters  paid  their  final  respects 
1°  the  fii'st  martyr  to  the 'cause ‘of 
toppling  Mr  Milosevic.  The  three 
opposition  leaders  — Vufc  Dras- 
kovic, Zoran  Djindjic  and  Vesna 


Pesic  — walked  behind  the  hearse 
along  with  Starcevic’s  widow,  10 
Orthodox  priests  bearing  lighted 
candles,  and  about  50  mourners 
carrying  wreaths. 

After  the  funeral,  10,000  demon- 
strators chanting  “Slobo  murderer" 
defied  a police  ban  to  march  on  Rev- 
olution Boulevard  . and  confront 
armed  riot  police. 

On  Sunday  Serbian  police 
blocked  a further  march  by  50  000 
people  in  Belgrade  In  the  42nd 
successive  day  of  demonstrations. 
At  the  start  of  the  demonstration,  an 
actor  read  what  he  said  was  an  open 
letter  to  Mr  Milosevic,  his  army 
chief  and  university  students  in  the 
city, of  N is,  from  military  representa- 
tions in  six  towns. 

,rThe  truth  Is  the  most  Important 
thing,  regardless, of  how  dark  it  ib, 
the  letter  said.  "Serbia  should  stand 
together  with  countries  where  it  is  I 
possible: to  live  honestly,  happily 

andinasatisfactoryway. 

• The  OSCE  findings  are  not 
legally  binding  but  they  present  Mr 
Milosevic  with  a stark  choice.  If  he 
accepts  them,  they,  could  provide  a 
faces aving  way  out  of.  tlie^dead-,. 
locked  confrontation.  If  he  ignores 
the  judgment,  he  will  make.it  cl^ar 
that  he  WQpld-  rather ; resume  the 
role  of’  international  pariah  than 
share  even  a token  slice  of  power. 

Hie  former  Spanish  prime  minis- 
ter, FeUpe  GonzAlez,  who  led  .an 
OSCE  mission  to  Serbia  last  month, 
said  the  opposition  Zsjedno  qo- 
gether)  coalition  had  won  local  polls 


in  13  disputed  cities  and  towns  and 

in  nine  Belgrade  municipalities. 

Mr  Gonzilez  said  the  Serbian 
courts  annulled  the  results  on  the 
basis  of  arguments  "that  no  demo- 
cratic country  could  have  accepted". 
His  report  recommended  that  the 
53-nation  OSCE  issue  an  urgent  call 
on  the  authorities  “to  implement  the 
will  of  the  citizens  as  expressed  in 
the  polls".  Mr  GonzAlez  asked  Mr 
Milosevic  for  a response  this  week. 

“There  exists  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  for  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia  to  solve  this  concrete 
problem,  to  initiate  real  democracy 
in  the  country,  and  to  reintegrate 
itself  into  the  international  copimu- 
nity,"  said  Mr  GonzAlez. 

Diplomats  say  economic  sanc- 
tions, lifted  after,  the  Bosnian  peace 
agreement  in  1995,  could  be  relm-  | 
posed  if  lie  refuses  to  compromise. 
Russia,  however,  lias  opposed  the 
use  of  further  international  pressure. 

There  were  signs  last  weekend 
that  the  regime  may  be  preparing  to 
give  way  over,  the  elections  when 
Mr  Milosevic’s  mouthpiece,  the  so- 
cialist newspaper  Politika,  pub- 
lished the  ruling  by  the  mediators. 

; The  United  States  lias  urged  Bel- 
grade to  “show  restraint".  "We  con- 
tinue to  hold  Milosevic  responsible 
for  any  violence  which  may  occur,.' 
the  state  department  said.  The 
British  embassy  said  that  further 
, mavpB  to  impede  demonstrations 
would  damage,  Serbia’s  chances  of 
reintegration  into  the  international 
community.  


TALKS  between  Peru's  gov-  go 

eminent  and  leftwing  Tupac  hi: 

Amaru  rebels,  who  seized  lei 

the  Japanese  ambassador's  resi-  n*1 

deuce  in  Uma  on  December  17.  pro-  cu 

duced  the  first  tentative  signs  uf  cu 

progress  last  weekend  with  the  so 

release  of  20  more  hostages  anil  an  su 

apparent  easing  of  rebel  demands.  ar 
But  some  of  the  remaining  83  fo 
hostages  warned  that  their  situation  hi 
was  becuiniug  more  precarious  as  in 
rebels  whittled  down  'the  group  of  tr 
captives  to  those  they  identified  al 
must  closely  with  the  Peruvian  ad- 
ministration. ** 

Amid  concern  about  an  apparent  u 
deadlock  in  negotiations,  the  arrival  a 
at  the  besieged  Japanese  ambus-  I 
sailor's  residence  uf  the  govern-  f 
incut's  designated  negotiator,  lin- 
ed neat  ion  minister  Domingo  i 
Palermo,  brought  some  hope.  1 

In  tin-  first  confirmation  that  the  i 
government  wa«.  talking  to  the  1 
rebels,  Mr  Palermo  entered  the  1 
rebel-held  building.  His  negotia- 

Ijns  with  the  rebel  leader,  Nestor 
erpa.  lasted  three-and-a-half  hours. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  rebels  ix- 
ased  20  hostages  in  what  they 
Tmed  a “goodwill  gesture",  nmin- 
iining  an  effort  to  convince  Peru- 
ans  that  they  differ  from  the 
juntry’s  other  rebel  group,  Sendero 
uininoso  (Shining  PatliJ,  in  consid- 
ring  violence  only  as  a final  resort, 
bout  80  hostages,  out  of  an 
riginal  number  of  of  more  than 
00.  were  thought  to  be  still  inside 
le  embassy  on  Monday. 

The  rebels  now  seem  to  be  seek- 
ig  a way  out  within  the  ground 
ules  imposed  by  Peru's  president, 
tlberto  Fujimori,  who  has  refused 
o free  any  jailed  guerrillas  but  has 
iffered  guarantees  if  they  lay  down 
heir  arms. 

Diplomats  say  lima  might  offer 
o create  a commission  to  review 
irison  conditions  as  part  of  a deal, 
while  the  captors  are  likely  to  de- 
mand safe  passage,  either  to  their 
Peruvian  jungle  stronghold  or  a 
friendly  country  such  as  Cuba. 

The  hostage  crisis  is  a personal 
blow  for  the  country’s  maverick 
president.  By  choosing  the  resi- 
dence of  tills  particular  country’s  I 
chief  envoy.  Tupac  Amaru  has  taken 
into  account  Mr  Fujimori's  Japanese 
roots  and  close  links  with  the  coun- 
try, which  he  has  visited  several 
times  since  taking  office  in  1990. 

The  rebels  may  therefore  have 
hoped  that  Mr  Fujimori,  who  gener- 
ally  shuns  Lima's  cocktail  party  cir- 
cuit, might  have  made  an  exception 
to  attend  the  reception  In  honour  of 
tiie  Japanese  emperoFs  birthday. 

■ He  did  not,  but  his  mother,  Mat- 
sue,  and  his  sister,  Juana,  were  at  the 
parly;  they  were  released  on  Decem- 
ber 17.  Mr  Fujimori's  brother,  Pedro, 
was  also  there,  and  is  still  being  held. 

' The  rebels'  Initial  demand  for  the 
release  of  Imprisoned  TVipac  Amaru 


mcmbei-s  threatens  to  knock  down  I 
one  of  the  pillars  of  Mr  Fujimori's  I 
government  programme,  Since  1992, 
his  government  has  been  charac- 
terised by  its  hard  line  nil  subjected 
rebels.  Citing  rebel  violence  anil 
court  judicial  impotence  because  of 
corruption  and  fear  as  the  main  rea- 
sons fur  his  1992  coup,  Mr  Fujimori 
suspended  constitutional  guarantees 
and  introduced  a new  court  system 
for  suspected  guerrillas.  Most  of  the 
higher-ranking  rebels  were  tried  by 
military  courts  in  almost  summary 
trials.  Masked  judges  presided  over 
all  subversion  cases. 

Tiie  prison  regime  for  convicted 
rebels  is  harsh.  Leaders  are  forbid- 
den  visits  (or  a year;  after  that  they 
are  allowed  uiic  short  visit  a month. 
They  are  allow, -d  out  of  llieir  cell*' 
for  half  an  hour  a day. 

The  crisis  also  threatens  Peru's 
carefully  rebuilt  inu-malioiial  rela- 
tions and  tourism  industry.  Mr  Fuji- 
nturi  has  just  secured  acceptance  of  I 
I Peru  as  a member  of  the  Asian  Pa-  1 
cifk  Economic  Co-operation  Forum 
(Apec),  and  had  succeeded  in  re- 
scheduling its  Paris  Club  debt  aiul  fi- 
nalised terms  with  commercial  bank 
debtors  on  money  owed  since  198*1. 

Also  affected  are  Japanese  state 
employees  in  Peru.  Japanese  aid  to 
the  country  since  1990  totals  $2.2 
billion. 

About  30,000  people  have  died  in 
political  violence  in  Peru  since  the 
infamous  Maoist  guerrilla  army, 
Si  lining  Path  began  its  insurgency 
in  1980.  Tupac  Amaru  emerged  in 
1984  as  the  armed  wing  of  the  left- 
wing  People’s  Democratic  Union.  In 
contrast  to  the  austere  approach  of 
Shining  Path,  it  has  revelled  in  pub- 
licity, with  a penchant  for  showy  or 
symbolic  acts. 


Comment,  page  8 

Russia  embraces  3 

pact  with  China  ■ 

Peace  finally  4 

comes  to  Guatemala 

Lights  dimmed  14 

by  deregulation 

Good  life  goes  bad  16 
for  Saudi  nurses 

Colossus  of  18 

Italian  cinema  dies 


Austria  AS30 
Belgium  BF75 
Denmark  DK1G 
Finland  FM 10 
France  FF13 
Geimany  DM4 
GreecA'  DR  400 
forty  L 3,000 


Malta  50c 

Ntfheriande  G4.75 
Norway  NK 16 

Portugal  E3Q0 
Saudi  Arabia  SR  6.50 
Spain  P 300 
Sweden  SK 19 

Switzerland  SF  3.30 


2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

More  facts  need  to  be 
digested  about  food 

I \fOUR  leader  (Protect  the  food  I and  its  government  make  info 
M chain.  December  22)  draws  at-  r4«nl™c  »i,„ 


* chain,  December  22)  draws  at- 
tention to  a matter  that  has  been  of 
concern  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Health  for  some  time  — - the  need  to 
separate  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumers of  food  products  from  those 
of  producers,  processors  and  dis- 
tributors, and  the  introduction  of  n 
mandatory  training  and/or  certifi- 
cation for  food  handlers. 

Food  poisoning  is  the  classic 
example  of  n wholly  preventable 
disease.  We  now  run  accreditation 
schemes  designed  to  improve  stan- 
dards in  many  different  parts  uf  the 
food  chain,  provide  one  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's mandatory  training 
courses  for  meat  inspectors,  and  nre 
collaborating  with  major  companies 
in  flic  food  industry  in  the  develop 
i 1 lent  of  voluntary  standards  for  the 
accreditation  of,  for  example,  food 
lint k aging  and  transportation. 

Mandatory  certification  of  food 
handlers  is  practicable  and  desir- 
able, and  need  nut  he-  financially  bur- 
densome. Education  and  training 
are  the  key  but  we  need  the  legisla- 
tive tools,  the  resources  and  the 
political  will  to  do  it. 

Gavin  Maxwell 
Chairman  uf  Council, 
lilt  Royal  Society  of  Health, 
hntrfoH 


I IftlS  nniuseil  by  Stephen  Hates’s 
/ article  'Trade  clash  looms  on 
maize”  (1  December  15).  The  strong 
reaction  by  some  members  of  the 
European  Union  iigainst  the  import 
«»l  genetically  engineered  maize 
again  emphasises  the  nt-wl  for 
greater  public  education  on  the 
techniques  used  in  generating 
irausgenic  plants  and  on  what  goes 
into  them.  Only  then  can  the  public 


and  its  government  make  informed 
choices  about  what  they  want  to  eat. 

To  this  end  it  was  unfortunate 
that  the  bacterial  antibiotic  resis- 
tance gene  in  question  was  quoted 
as  being  “used  to  protect  the  plant 
from  disease  and  pests".  I feel  cer- 
tain that  in  the  genetic  engineering 
of  these  plants  the  antibiotic  resis- 
tance gene  has  only  been  used  as  a 
"selectable  marker",  designed  to  ac- 
company and  select  for  another  for- 
eign gene  which  actually  confers 
the  trait  desired  in  the  plant 

'lh  is  latter  trait  was  probably  in- 
sect resistance,  conferred  by  intro- 
duction of  n gene  coding  for  an 
insecticidal  protein  toxin  from  an- 
other bacteria,  Bacillus  thariHgiensis 
(or  Bias  it  is  belter  known). 

Although  this  may  seem  like  sci- 
entific detail,  the  exact  cause  of  per- 
ceived or  potential  risk  is  important. 
The  public  needs  to  know  whether 
concerns  are  for  the  spread  of  the 
nnlibiotic  resistance  marker  gene 
from  the  plant  to  other  organisms 
(eg  transfer  of  antibiotic  resistance 
between  different  bacteria)  or  for 
the  non-target  effects  of  the  insecti- 
cidal toxin  itself. 

R ffrench-Coiistant 
Madison.  Wisconsin,  USA 


CONTROVERSY  about  BSE 
(niatl  cow  disease)  shows  how 
public  opinion,  when  aroused,  takes 
on  a life  of  its  own.  People  focus  on 
BSE  but  ignore  the  correlation  be- 
tween eating  beef  nnd  heart  failure, 
c-ating  beef  and  cancer,  eating  beef 
nnd  the  ecological  damage  incurred 
from  large-scale  ranching. 

Unfortunately,  public  opinion  is 
seldom  rational.  Controversy  about 
gun  control  is  another  example. 
People  focus  on  eliminating  hand- 
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guns  and  ignore  the  futility  of  out- 
lawing responsible  ownership,  its 
costs,  the  consequences  for  some 
20,000  citizens  plus  the  gunsmiths 
and  other  businesses  that  face  ruin. 

Such  controversies  reflect  the 
d stupidity  of  the  public  at  large.  I in- 
l.  dude  myself  in  this  group  because  I 
e am  hoping  for  honest,  sensible  gov- 
s' eminent.  Unfortunately,  politicians 
d and  their  electors  exhibit  brains  like 
it  those  of  the  cows  gone  mad. 

■-  RS  Frith 
i Vancouver,  Canada 

r 

: Standing  up 
s against  mutilation 

- IT  IS  easy  to  see  why  attitudes 
\ I about  female  genital  mutilation 

- nre  not  changing  when  a teacher 
f such  as  Hoda  Abdelmoreed  says 

that  "Europe  and  the  United  States 
need  it  [female  circumcision]  more 
than  we  do.  They  wouldn't  have 
Aids  and  all  those  other  problems" 
(Egyptians  stand  by  female  circum- 
cision, December  8). 

Someone  should  point  out  to  her 
that  Africa  lias  both  one  of  the  high- 
est incidences  of  female  genital  mu- 
tilation and  one  of  the  highest 
Incidences  of  Aids.  Such  mutilation 
is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  bar- 
baric means  of  exerting  control  over 
women  and  it  will  not  stop  until 
women  of  Abdel  moreed's  age.  and 
of  her  position  in  society,  stand  up 
against  it. 

Kim  Manning. 

Bend,  Oregon.  USA 

I APPLAUD  the  Guardian  for  run- 
/ ning  pieces  such  as  "Egyptians 
stand  by  female  circumcision". 
However,  I am  troubled  by  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  term  “female  circum- 
cision”, which  is  a grievous 
misnomer  tor  what  is  more  accu- 
rately "genital  mutilation". 

Since  male  circumcision  involves 
only  the  removal  of  extraneous  skin, 
it  should  refer  to  a parallel  operation 
on  females.  The  surgery  described 
in  the  article  is  not  limited  to  the 
removal  of  unnecessary  skin.  By 
labelling  this  potentially  devastating 
range^  of  procedures  "female  cir- 
cumcision", an  inaccurate  descrip- 
tion of  an  invasive  and  dangerous 
ritual  is  perpetuated. 

Kara  K Lysne, 

Ashibetsu-shi.  Japan 

That’s  enough 
muiticulturalism 

rtD  LACK  looks  and  white  lies" 
LJ  (December  22)  is  an  ad- 
mirable analysis  of  racial  dishar- 
mony that  is  equally  applicable  in 
Australia,  the  more  so  because  Yas- 
min  Alibhal-Brown  generally  calls  a 
spade  a spade  without  the  tyranny 
uf  political  correctness  that  may 
inhibit  white  writers.  In  Australia 
particularly,  the  debate  quickly  be- 
comes meaningless,  with  circumlo- 
cutions such  ns  "indigenous  people" 
for  "Aborigines''  and  “ethnic  com- 
munity for  any  people  originating 
east  of  Calms  — as  though  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Celts  do  not  belong  to 
any  racial  group,  nor  have  any  eth- 
nicity. 

But,  the  most  vaunted  and  least 
understood  word  used  by  Ms 
Alibhai-Brown  Is  “multicultural".  , 
Wliat  does  she  mean  by  it?  What  do 
politicians  mean?  It  is  certainly  ] 
more  than  “of  several  cultural  j 
groups"  ns  defined  in  the  Pocket 
Oxford  Dictionary. 
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In  Australia,  "muiticulturalism"  as 
a slogan  started  life  as  thq  antithesis- 
of  White  Australian  Policy.  Let  us 
live  and  let  live,  and  with  good  will 
we  shall  all  gain  from  the  infusion  of 
new  blood,  cooking  and  ideas.  Is 
that  what  it  means?  Or  does  it  mean 
people  from  alien  cultures  have  no 
obligation  to  assimilate  into  then- 
new  environment?  No  obligation  to 
conform  to  any  behavioural  norms 
of  their  new  country?  Muslim  dress 
in  schools  does  not  worry  me,  but  if 
the  muezzin  insists  on  disturbing 
the  whole  neighbourhood  with  calls 
to  prayer  on  the  mosque  PA  system 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  then  I am 
going  to  object — even  if  I am  a bell- 
ringer at  the  local  parish  church. 

There  are  limits  to  tolerance  and 
asserting  them  does  not  make  one  a 
racist.  My  wife  is  Indonesian,  and 
may  of  my  associates  are  middle- 
class  Asians.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  intolerant  of  foul-mouthed  ple- 
beian whites.  A snob?  So  be  it. 

Ted  Webber, 

Cairns,  Queensland,  Australia 

Wrong  about 
Hong  Kong 

j WRITE  in  reference  to  the  letter 
/ by  Elsie  Tu  (December  15),  who 
says  your  paper  is  "biased"  in  its 
coverage  of  Hong  Kong,  as  it  raises 
issues  that  need  a rebuttal. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  gover- 
nor, Chris  Patten.  Ms  Tu  says  that 
he  is  nil  "old  friend"  of  John  Major. 
That  may  be  so  but  I am  sure  Mr 
flatten  has  not  received  $120  million 
from  his  mentor  as  Tung  Chee-hwa. 
our  new  chief  executive-elect,  did 
from  China  in  the  late  1980s  — to 
save  his  bankrupted  business.  Such 
a fact  raises  huge  questions  over  Mr 
Tung’s  independence  vis-a-vis  his 
Chinese  masters.  Obviously,  Ms 
Tu's  omission  of  this  matter  is 
merely  an  oversight. 

Second,  it  is  manifestly  false  to 
claim,  as  Ms  Tu  does,  that  Mr  Pat- 
ten has  shown  "no  interest  in  the 
Far  East”.  No  doubt  Mr  Patten  and 
his  entourage  would  be  surprised 
by  such  an  assertion,  bearing  in 
mind  that  he  seems  to  be  abroad  on 
a regular  basis  fighting  Hong 
Kong’s  corner  wirh  regard  to  pass- 
port rights,  trade,  etc. 

Such  a criticism  stems,  I believe, 
from  personal  animosity  and  bears 
no  relation  to  the  facts.  As  for 
breaching  the  Basic  Law,  it  is  well 
known  that  most  breaches  of  this 
document  have  stemmed  from  Bei- 
jing — including  the  establishment 
of  the  socalled  Provisional  Legisla- 
ture. I am  curious  as  to  why  Ms  Tu 
forgot  to  mention  that,  despite  los- 
ing in  the  elections  last  year,  she  is 
now  trying  to  by-pass  the  voter’s 
cl}01“  by  applying  to  join  this 
wholly  non-democratic  charade. 
Perhaps  democracy  only  counts 
when  you  win?  But  as  someone  who 
recently  claimed  Tibet  Is  an  "inte- 
gi-al  part  of  China  ",  Ms  Tu’s  grasp  of 
democratic  norms  and  self-determi- 
nation may  be  a bit  shaky. 

Third,  I would  like  to  rebut  the 
assertion  that  "the  breakdown",  as 
Ms  Tu  calls  it,  may  be  placed  at  the 
Hong  Kong  government's  door. 
This  is  wrong.  The  problem  stems 
from  the  Basic  Law  being  inter- 
preted by  China  in  a manner  that  is 
wholly  different  from  anyone  else 
~ including  by  many  of  the  Hong 
Kong  people's  democratically 
elected  representatives  in  the 
Legislative  Council. 

Ian  Taylor 

Pok  Fu  Lam,  Hong  Kong 

Comment,  page  8 
Washington  Post,  page  1 2 


Briefly 


"RELUCTANTLY,  I pureued 
/ I commercial  argument  againsi 
African  logic.”  Ucvilles  column,  is 
unfailingly  paternalistic,  oozine 
amused,  headshnldng  despair  over 
Africa  s and  Africans'  hopelessness 
With  a couple  of  deft  brush- 
strokes  he  paints  a portrait  of  the  el- 
dest son  of  tlie  bereaved  family  as  a 
simpleton.  The  young  man's  state- 
ments are  those  of  a five-year-old  - 
although  he  has  completed  three 
years’  P aining  as  a welder  at  a tech- 
nical college.  He  beams  with  pride 
and  exclaims  "Now  l am  a real 
welder".  Lacville  then  teaches  him 
the  rudiments  of  commerce  by  sug- 
gesting he  have  a "family  pocket"  on 
one  side  of  his  clothing  and  a “busi- 
ness pocket”  on  the  other. 

Why  does  the  Guardian  Weekly 
seek  to  enlighten  readers  about 
Africa  through  the  voice  of  a Euro- 
pean? There  are  hundreds  of  jour- 
nalists in  African  countries,  let's 
hear  die  story  from  them. 

Alison  Martin  Katz, 

Aire,  Switzerland 

7 HANKS  for  your  article  on  the 
World  Trade  Organisation  (De- 
cember 15).  It  makes  for  scary  read- 
ing. I wonder  how  many  of  New 
Zealand's  politicians  and  journalists 
will  read  it.  For  so  many  of  them, 
daring  to  question  any  aspect  of 
globalisation  is  an  act  of  heresy  or 
subversion. 

Lois  Griffiths. 

Christchurch.  New  Zealand 


IN  "Cells  reverse  the  tide  uf  liic- 1 
/ lory”  (December  15i  Cal  Mi-Crys- 
tal refers  tu  "Welsh  Gaelic". 
Shudders!  What  a contradiction  in 
terms.  Celtic  languages  may  be 
Brythonic  (Welsh.  Cornish,  Breton) 
or  Goirielic  (Scottish  nr  Irish  Gaelic. 
Manx)  but  never  both.  The  article  is 
another  example  of  the  genre  that 
nolhing  hapiiens  in  the  Celtic  world 
until  the  Irish  notice  it.  Arguably, 
the  resurgence  of  Welsh  began  with 
the  formation  of  the  Urdd  move- 
ment in  1939.  It  was  well  underway 
during  my  Welsh  school  days  (1937- 
51)  and  given  nddc-il  impetus  by  the 
Gittins  Report  of  1957. 

DJ  Robinson, 

Paremata,  New  Zealand 


1/1//77/  reference  to  Michael 
V V White's  article  (December 
15),  does  Viscount  Cranborne  seri- 
ously believe  his  hereditary  col- 
leagues were  acting  as  disinterested 
"amateurs"  on  the  day  they  turned 
up  en  masse,  some  for  the  first  and 
only  time,  at  the  House  of  Lords  to 
vote  through  the  Poll  Tax  legisla- 
tion? Like  many  others  far-removed 
from  the  lefhving  of  the  Labour 
party,  I have  believed  in  the  need  for 
reform  of  the  Upper  House  since 
that  day,  when  its  powers  were  so 
shamelessly  abused. 

Joseph  Pestell, 

Paziols,  France 
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Moscow  welcomes 
China  trade  pact 


David  Hearst  In  Moscow 


RUSSIA  signed  a wide  range  i 
of  agreements  on  the  trans-  t 
fer  of  nuclear  and  military  1 
technology  to  China  last  week,  hop-  1 
ing  to  use  Beijing  as  a counter-  i 
weight  to  Nato  expansion.  \ 

President  Boris  Yeltsin,  who  was 
back  at  work  after  his  long  recovery 
from  open-heart  surgery,  held  a 50- 
minute  meeting  with  the  Chinese 
prime  minister,  Li  Peng. 

In  comments  clearly  directed  at 
Washington,  a presidential  spokes- 
man. Sergei  Yastrzhembsky,  said 
the  two  leaders  had  agreed  that  the 
future  political  map  of  the  world 
should  be  a “bipolar  one  which  is 
not  divided  into  leaders  and  those 
who  are  being  led”. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  Mr  Li 
was  the  first  foreign  visitor  to  see 
Mr  Yeltsin  since  he  returned  to  the 
Kremlin  after  a sixth-month  ab- 
sence, and  that  a visit  by  the  Chi- 
nese president.  Jiang  Zemin , would 
follow  in  April. 

Mr  Yeltsin,  eager  to  present  him- 
self with  a foreign  policy  success  | 
after  so  many  setbacks  with  Nato. 
said:  "Our  strategic  agreements 
reached  In  Beijing  work." 

As  an  indication  of  the  two  coun- 
l lies'  determination  to  forge  closer 
links,  it  was  announced  that,  the 
Russian  prime  minister,  Viktor 
Chernomyrdin,  would  mec-l  Mr  Li 
twice  a year,  to  parallel  the  contacts 
already  established  with  the  United 
Stales  vice-president.  Ai  Gore. 

Tire  two  sides  also  set  themselves 
' a target  of  raising  the  annual  trade 
turnover  to  as  much  as  $10.3  billion 
this  year.  The  sale  of  Russian  mili- 
tary and  nuclear  hardware  will  be  at 
the  forefront  of  the  new  Sino- 
Russian  relationship. 

Tile  Chinese  prime  minister  also 


signed  a protocol  on  building  a gas 
centrifuge  plant  for  processing 
uranium  in  China.  A similar  project 
to  sell  gas  centrifuge  technology  to 
Iran  caused  a serious  rift  between 
Moscow  and  Washington  more  than 
a year  ago.  Another  Initial  agree- 
ment was  signed  to  build  a light- 
water  nuclear  power  station,  a 
WER 1000.  in  China. 

In  the  military  field,  China  has  al- 
ready bought  48  Sukhoi  27  fighters 
from  Russia  and  is  negotiating  a li- 
cence to  build  200  more.  It  has  also 
bought  two  Kilo-class  diesel  sub- 
marines and  ground-to-air  anti- 
aircraft missiles. 

However,  major  problems  remain 
in  the  relationship.  Mr  Yeltsin  and 
President  Jiang  are  due  to  sign  an 
agreement  with  the  presidents  of 
the  former  Soviet  republics  of  Tajik- 
istan. Kazakhstan  and  Kyrgyzstan 
on  withdrawing  troops  along  the 
4,150km  border,  but  the  negotia- 
tions remain  highly  sensitive. 

The  issue  of  ceding  land  to  China, 
which  was  once  the  cause  of  fierce 
and  bloody  border  clashes,  is  partic- 
ularly contentious  in  Primorski 
Krai,  the  Russian  region  closest  tu 
it.  With  the  rise  of  the  nationalist 
Alexander  Lebed,  Mr  Yeltsin  may 
be  forced  to  tread  more  cautiously 
with  China. 

The  hard  currency  on  ofler  m | 
these  deals  is  a big  incentive  for 
Russia.  Its  ultimate  aim  is  to  build  a 
: gas  and  nil  pipeline  to  China  and 
i participate  in  the  construction  uf  the 
world's  largest  hydro-electric  dam. 

; on  the  Yangtze  river. 

* But  China  is  reluctant  to  put  up 
t the  money  and  is  anxious  to  see  as 
- little  cash  as  possible  involved  in  the 
t multi-billion  dollar  deals. 

Mi-  Yeltsin,  however,  is  keen  to 
have  the  summit  in  April,  which 
a would  be  a foreign  policy  success, 


Russian  women  sell  vodka  on  a Moscow  street.  Hontieggcre  are 
estimated  to  cost  the  state  $365  million  a month  photo  w i-cw  tatTv 


in  contrast  to  his  administration's 
gradual  acquiescence  in  the  east- 
wards expansion  of  Nato. 

Both  countries  regard  them- 
selves as  victims  of  the  transition  to 
a market  economy  and.  starved  of 
stale  orders  and  funds  fur  conver- 
sion. are  desperate  to  find  new 
markets.  . 

On  tlie  huine  front.  Mr  Yeltsin  an- 
nounced a big  crackdown  on  Rus 
sia's  huge  alcohol  industry  to  try  to 
stem  tax  evasion  and  increase  bud- 
get revenues. 

The  state  loses  2 trillion  roubles 
($355  million)  per  month  because  of 
the  outrages  in  the  alcohol  market. 


Mr  Yeltsin's  chief  of  staff.  Anatoly 
Chubais  said. 

• Mr  Lebed,  who  Inis  emerged  as 
Russia's  most  powerful  opposition 
figure,  has  announced  he  is  forming 
a political  "third  force"  tu  attract  mil- 
lions of  volets  who.  he  claims,  an 
disappointed  with  «-i»mnmnisin  nnd 
alienated  by  self-styled  democrats.. 

Striking  out  at  both  Mr  Yeltsin 
and  the  communist  leader.  Gennady 
Zyuganov.  Gen  Lebed  declared  in  a 
newspaper  interview  that  the  main 
danger  facing  Russia  was  an  ineffi- 
cient government  run  by  people- 
prepared  to  make  extreme  deci- 
sions in  their  own  interests. 


The  Week 

THE  FBI  arrested  Earl  Pitts, 
aged  43,  one  of  its  counter- 
espionage officials,  on  charges 
of  spying  for  Moscow  since 
1987.  He  is  said  to  have 
received  at  least  $224,000. 

A 49-YEAR-OLD  woman  who 
liad  been  receiving  psychi- 
atric treatment,  ldlled  herself 
and  two  others  in  n Frankfurt 
church  on  Christmas  Eve. 

German  police  have  ruled  out 
political  or  religious  motives. 

GREEK  farmers  voted  to  end 
their  blockade  of  the  coun- 
try’s main  roads  and  railways,  ] 
almost  n month  after  launching 
their  protest  agninst  austerity 
measures. 

PRESIDENT  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko  returned  to  Zaire  after 
nearly  u yenr  in  exile  in  France. 

Comment.  pageS 

Aborigines  have  won  an 

important  legal  victory  in 
Canberra,  paving  the  way  for 
s “traditional  ownership”  claims 
j on  n possible  40  per  cent  of 
Australia. 


N Korea  apologises  to  South  Taliban  advances  north 

! w ... — — r I of  Kabul  province.  He  said  1 


111  At  )I  authorities  have  Hr-  | 
rested  more  than  (iOO  army, 
party  and  government  officials 
following  die  iissiissiniilicni  at- 
tempt on  Udiiy,  the  eldest  soil  of 
1' resident  Sndilani  Hussein,  ac- 
cording tu  the  country's  former 
intelligence  chief. 

THE  Burmese  opposition 
leader,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi. 
attended  a wedding  and  visited  a 
museum,  but  the  authorities 
said  she  would  need  clearance 
on  a "case  by  case”  basis  to  leave 
her  tightly  guarded  compound. 


Andrew  Browne  In  Seoul 

I N A SOLEMN  gesture  of  concilla- 
Ition,  the  remains  of  24  North 
Korean  submarine  intruders  shot  in 
South  Korea  were  handed  back 
across  the  border  on  Monday  after 
Pyongyang  apologised  over  the  inci- 
dent The  remains  were  sent  home 
through  the  border  village  of  Pan- 
munjom,  state  media  reported. 

Seoul  swiftly  agreed  to  send 
home  the  remains  after  Pyongyang 
expressed  “deep  regret”  last  Sunday 
for  the  incursion  by  a North  Korean 
submarine  in  September.  It  was  an 
unprecedented  statement  of  contri- 
tion towards  the  South. 

The  handover  was  arranged  by 
the  United  States-led  United  Na- 
tions Command,  which  polices  a | 
ceasefire  that  ended  the  1950-53 
Korean  War. 

Of  26  North  Koreans  that  landed 
from  the  vessel,  11  were  found  shot 
dead — apparently  In  a mass  suicide 
— and  13  were  killed  by  Southern 
forces  during  a massive  manhunt. 
One  was  captured  alive  and  one  is 
still  at  large. 

Seoul  has  said  that  it  will  not 
return  the  captured  agent  or  the 
submarine,  as  Pyongyang  has  de- 
manded. 

President  Bill  Clinton  hailed 
North  Korea’s  apology  as  a move  to- 
wards peace.  “I  Bin  pleabed  that  Py- 
ongyang has  pledged  to  prevent  the 


recurrence  of  such  an  incident  and 
has  expressed  its  willingness  to 
work  with  others  for  durable  peace 
and  stability  on  the  Peninsula,"  he 
said  in  a written  statement. 

“I  hope  discussions  can  now 
begin  to  move  forward  on  the  four- 
party  peace  talks  which  President 
Kim  Young-sam  and  I offered  last 

^Mr  Clinton  and  President  Kim  in- 
vited North  Korea  and  China  to  take 
part  in  talks  aimed  at  securing  a 
lasting  peace  to  replace  the  truce 
that  ended  the  Korean  War. 

The  submarine  incursion  put  on 
ice  the  peace  initiative,  froze  inter- 
national food  aid  to  the  hungry 
North  and  stalled  implementation  of 
an  agreement  under  which  Pyong- 
yang pledged  to  halt  its  nuclear 
weapons  programme.  _ 

Pyongyang's  apology  was  issued  | 
after  US  Rnd  North  Korean  officials 
hammered  out  acceptable  wording 
during  Intense  negotiating  sessions 

in  New  York.  . 

Officials  and  diplomats  in  New 
York  and  Washington  expected  the 
apology  to  result  In  steps  to  repair 
the  damage  to  inter-Korean  ties. 
These  could  include  a pledge  from 
South  Korea  to  resume  construc- 
tion work  soon  on  two  civilian 
nuclear  reactors  in  the  North  and  a 
simultaneous  promise  from  North 
Korea  to  resume  disposing  of  spent 
nuclear  fuel  rods.  — ■ Reuter ^ 


Suzanne  Qoldenberg 
in  New  Delhi 


TALIBAN  forces  pushed  their 
enemies  further  from  the 
Afghan  capital,  Kabul,  last  weekend 
in  the  first  big  advance  they  have 
made  in  weeks. 

After  a 24-hour  artillery  and 
rocket  exchange,  the  Taliban  — 
which  captured  Kabul  three  months 
ago  and  controls  two-thirds  of 
Afghanistan  — moved  their  front 
line  to  40km  north  of  the  capital. 

Last  Saturday  the  Uzbek  warlord 
in  the  north.  General  Rashid 
Dostam.  retaliated  with  bombing 
raids  on  Kabul  and  Taliban  frontline 
positions. 

The  weekend's  events  follow  a 
six-week  deadlock  between  the 
Islamist  militia  and  Ihe  bizarre 
opposition  alliance  of  Gen  Dostam,  a 
former  general  in  the  Soviet-backed 
Afghan  army,  and  Ahmed  Shah  Mas-  I 
soud,  once  a legendary  mojahedm 

commander.  . 

The  Taliban  advance  brings  it 
closer  to  Cmdr  Massoud's  strong- 
hold in  the  Panjshir  valley.  Cmdr 
Massoud's  forces  retreated  from  the 

resort  town  of  Stalif.  . 

Taliban  soldiers  are  now  within 
5km  of  the  Bagrnm  airbase  held  by 
Gen  Dostam,  which  has  been  under 
fire  for  the  past  month.  "Bagram  air- 
port has  been  paralysed,  said 
Kahirullah  Kherkhaw,  the  governor 


of  Kabul  province.  He  said  Taliban 
tanks  had  blocked  all  roads  leading  < 
to  the  base. 

But  the  greatest  casualty  may  be 
the  morale  of  an  opposition  alliance 
founded  on  expediency.  Gen 
Dostam  and  Cmdr  Massoud  found 
common  cause  only  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Taliban. 

Last  weekend  dozens  of  bodies, 
wearing  the  uniforms  of  anti-Taliban 
forces,  lay  where  they  had  fallen 
around  Kalakan,  20km  north  of 
Kabul.  A few  were  covered  with 
blankets;  several  had  banknotes  or 
coins  stuffed  into  their  mouths  — a 
sign  of  the  Taliban's  contempt  for 
opponents  they  dismiss  as  merce- 
naries. 

The  Taliban  said  they  had  killed 
as  many  as  60  enemy  troops,  and 

lost  three  men.  They  also  claimed  to  I 

have  taken  more  than  100  prisoners, 
and  several  dozen  men  could  be 
seen  aboard  truckB  heading  to- 
wards Kabul. 

Otherwise,  the  roads  were  given 
up  to  a procession  of  refugees  Who 

had  deserted  villages  along  tlie  road 

leading  further  north  to  Bagram. 

Norbert  Holl,  the  United  Nations 
envoy,  has  been  shuttling  between 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  trying  to 
broker  a ceasefire.  But  the  Taliban 
do  not  appear  ready  to  compromise 
with  Gen  Dostam,  who  previously 
served  the  Soviet-installed  govern- 
ment of  Najibullah. 


RIOTS  rocked  the  Indonesian 
province  of  West  Java  in  what 
appeared  to  be  racially  motivated 
violence  by  Muslims  against 
local  Christians  and  Chinese. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  agree- 
ment designed  to  reverse 
the  desertification  of  arid  land 

after  two  decades  of  deteriora- 
tion has  been  signed  In  Geneva. 

FRANCE  Is  to  withdraw  from  a 
Western  air  reconnaissance 
operation  over  Kurdish  areas  of 
northern  Iraq  — a decision  that 
may  prompt  accusations  that  It 
wants  to  dominate  future  trade 
I overtures  with  Baghdad, 

Washington  Post,  page  1 1 

BURMA’S  special  trading  sta- 
tus with  the  EU  has  been 
withdrawn  because  of  concerns 
about  the  use  of  forced  and  slave 
labour. 

1 FRENCH  actress  Brigitte 
Bardot  appeared  in  a Paris 
court  on  charges  of  racism.  She 
was  being  sued  by  apti-raclsm 
groups  for  “provoking  racial  dis- 
crimination and  hatred1*  in  two 
newspaper  articles.  Judgment 
was  reserved  until  January  23. 
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4 INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 

Money  talks  loud 
but  not  so  clear 


un  i I ii  i iiTm 


The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

THIi  ONLY  credible  defence 
lo  the  charge  Hint  the  Ameri- 
can [ml ideal  system  is  funda- 
mentally corrupts!  by  money  is  that 
there  is  luithing  hole  and  corner 
about  the  endemic  peddling  of 
financial  influence.  There  arc  no  se- 
cret price  lists  in  the  finest  democ- 
racy money  can  buy,  and  the  voters 
lave  nut  tin:  slightest  excuse  if  they 
decline  to  display  concern. 

A night  in  tlie  Lincoln  bedroom  ru 
ilit*  While  [ lotist ■ can  be  yours  for  a 
mere  $2.r>0.000  payment  into  Demo- 
ciiitic  parly  funds.  It  is  not  clenr 
whether  the  price  includes  break- 
fast with  tlie  hirst  Family,  but  an- 
ullir-r  bltKl.fNJO  should  ensure  that. 
Unless  one  would  rather  spend  the* 

$ I PO.OOO  on  an  invitation  to  one  of 
the  dozens  of  quiet  dinners  with  the 
president  at  the  Jefferson  lintel. 

Clinton.  u*lm  said  at  the  start  of 
his  drive  for  the  White  House  in 
October  1991  that  “tlie  first  primary 
is  money",  lias  fought  campaigns 
rich,  and  fought  them  poor  — and 
he  knows  which  lie  prefers,  hi  1995- 
9Ci  lie  used  funds  to  intimidate  any 
prospective  Democratic  challenger 
•lit  of  a primary  tussle,  and  to  buy 
television  lime  in  the  year  before 
the  election  to  drive  up  his  own 
opinion  poll  ratings  and  depress 
those  of  the  Republicans. 

He  is  the  master  of  the  art  of  turn- 
ing cash  into  votes,  a genuine  inno- 
vator whose  example  will  doubtless 
be  followed  by  all  his  successors. 

The  Reagan  administration  of  the 
l9S0s  was  credited  with  turning  the 
daily  work  of  the  presidency  into  a 
permanent  pol ideal  campaign.  Clin- 
ton has  taken  this  to  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  mounting  the  permanent 
presidential  fund-raising  operation. 
He  evidently  resolved  to  miss  no 
opportunity  to  (op  up  the  campaign 
warchesl,  and  he  must  now  know 


that  he  has  brought  the  White 
House  into  something  wretchedly 
close  to  disrepute. 

Tlie  cartoonists  who  display  the 
presidential  mansion  with  a placard 
saying  "For  Sale",  or  a neon  motel 
sign  flashing  "Vacancies"  are  Iwng 
on  target.  We  would  be  drawing  par- 
allels with  the  corrupt  administra- 
tions of  presidents  Ulysses  Grant 
and  Warren  Harding  were  it  not  for 
the  openness  of  it  all,  and  for  the 
equally  unsavoury  embarrassments 
of  the  Republican  Speaker,  Newt 
Gingrich. 

Just  before  Christmas,  Gingrich 
admitted  to  the  House  Ethics  Com- 
mittee that  lie  had  misled  them 
about  a college  course  lie  taught  and 
financed  through  a tax-exempt  foun- 
dation. Being  tax-exempt,  it  should 
have  been  an  apolitical  course.  It 
was  noL  He  also  claimed  tils  political 
organisation,  Gopac,  was  not  In- 
volved with  the  course.  It  was. 

‘Hie  Republicans  are  closing 
ranks  behind  their  Speaker,  and  he 
looks  likely  lo  be  reflected  next 
week  by  a partisan  vote.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Democrats  and  the 
While  House  want,  lo  be  confronted 
by  an  ethically  bruised  and  chas- 
tened S|n?aker,  whose  presence 
stands  as  a constant  reproach  to  Re- 
publican attempts  to  pursue  Clinton 
for  his  own  embarrassments. 

Gingrich's  public  apology  may 
not  end  the  mailer.  'I "lie  evidence 
gathered  by  the  Ethics  Committee 
inquiries  has  unveiled  offences  that 
may  lead  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Ser- 
vice tu  bring  its  own  charges.  And 
Gingrich's  operations  have  involved 
wlal  looks  like  the  unprincipled 
looting  of  some  charities.  His  Earn- 
ing by  Learning  scheme,  which 
pays  $12  to  inner-city  children  lur 
each  buck  they  read,  has  delivered 
less  than  ontMhird  of  the  money 
raised  lo  children.  More  than  half 
went  lo  a consultant,  Mel  Steely,  a 
biographer  and  adviser  to  Gingrich. 

Then  there  was  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Opportunity  Foundation,  an- 
other tax-exempt  charity  lo  help 
inner-city  children.  Between  1990 
and  1993  it  raised  $259,000.  almost 
all  of  which  went  to  fund  TV  work- 
shops to  recruit  and  train  conserva- 
tive activists.  This  sticks  in  the 
throat  when  one  recalls  the  pious 
speeches  Gingrich  makes  about 
“the  bloated  bureaucracy  of  the  wel- 
fare stale". 

On  die  basis  of  what  has  been 
learned  from  the  Ethics  Committee, 
many  in  the  inner  city  might  settle 
for  a bureaucracy  (hat  simply  pro- 
I lecls  them  from  the  devious  ways  of 


politicians  such  as  Gingrich,  who  di- 
vert money  intended  for  children  to 
their  own  partisan  purposes.  But 
Gingrich  has  a policy  for  that.  too. 
The  Federal  Electoral  Coulmission, 
which  is  meant  to  regulate  and  police 
political  finance,  last  year  said  that  it 
needed  $33.6  million  to  enforce  the 
law.  It  saw  its  budget  cut  by  16  per 
cent  by  Gingrich's  Republicans. 

Tlie  real  affront  of  the  campaign 
finance  system  was  memorably  de- 
fined by  journalist  Michael  Kinsley 
when  he  noted  that  the  scandal  was 
not  what  was  illegal,  but  what  was 
legally  perm  it  led.  By  any  measure, 
the  costs  of  sustaining  US  demo- 
cracy have  sky-rocketed  in  the 
1990s.  Tlie  presidential  election 
campaign  Rlone  went  from  $311  mil- 
lion in  1992  to  $800  million  last  year, 
figures  compiled  by  the  Centre  for 
Responsive  Politics  show. 

Take  the  new  flavour  of  the  politi- 
cal season,  tlie  unregulated  "soil 
money"  intended  to  finance  politi- 
cally neutral  projects  to  educate  the 
voters  on  the  issues,  and  to  support 
voter  registration  and  gel-out-tlie- 
vote  efforts.  Tlie  Federal  Election 
Commission  (FEC)  says  soft  money 
donations  grew  from  $83  million  in 
1991-92  to  $223  million  in  1995-96. 

BUT  VOTER  turnout  fell  from 
55  pei-  cent  in  1992  to  less 
than  50  per  cent  last  year  tlie 
more  the  politicians  spend  to  lure 
voters,  the  less  voters  go  to  the  polls. 

This  soft  money  dwarfs  the  $62 
million  in  public  funds  given  to  each 
of  the  main  parly  candidates  by  the 
FEC  this  year,  and  the  $30  million 
given  to  Ross  Perot’s  Reform  party 
Four  of  the  lop  10  soft  money 
donors  to  the  Republicans  were  to- 
bacco companies.  Evidently  hoping 
to  protect  their  interests  against  the 
restrictions  being  urged  by  Clinton. 


Guatemalans  get  ‘peace  without  justice’ 


Phil  Qunaon 

ONE  of  the*  uurlcl’.s  longest 
running  wars  officially 
cuded  lust  Sunday  with  the  sign- 
ing in  GiiutciiiHlu  City  of  u peace 
treaty  between  the  government 
of  President  Alvaro  Arzii  mid  the 
guerrillas  of  tlie  Guutcmnlnn 
National  Revolutionary  Unity 
(URNG). 

Tlie  war,  which  lias  been 
waged  with  varying  degrees  of 
intensity  since  November  1 960,  i 
fs  generally  believed  to  have  cost 
about  220,000  lives  mid  to  have  I 
displaced  1 million  people.  I 

It  began  with  an  officers’  I 


revolt  ngninst  llie  military 
regime  led  by  General  Miguel 
Ydtgoms  Fucntes,  Installed  after 
a 1954  coup  backed  by  the 
United  States.  But  it  was  not 
until  more  than  BO  years  later 
dint  die  army  formally  returned 
to  the  barracks. 

However,  since  the  restoration 
of  civilian  rule  in  1980,  the 
process  of  pulling  nn  end  to 
Central  America's  last  big  con- 
flict has  been  protracted  and 
halting. 

Tlie  present  peace  process 
sponsored  by  (he  United 
Nations,  which  has  cost  millions 
of  dollars,  began  in  1991  and 


tlie  results  have  not  been  to 
everyone’s  satisfaction. 

'Tlie  grenter  loser  front  the 
signing  of  the  peace  will  be 
Guatemalan  society,"  said  a 
human  rights  advocate,  Ronalth 
Ochaeta  of  the  Catholic  arch- 
diocese, reflecting  a widely  held 
view  that  the  agreement  has 
reinforced  the  impunity  of  those 
who  committed  atrocities  during 
the  wur. 

Rigoljcrta  Mcncliu,  the 
Guatemalan  indigenous  leader 
who  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
peace  prize,  is  among  those  who 
have  formed  on  “alliance  against 
Impunity”  to  protest  against  the 


Philip  Morris  ($1.6  million)  and 
RIR-Nabisco  ($970,000)  were  in  first 
and  second  place.  Three  of  the  top 
four  donors  to  the  Democrats  came 
from  Hollywood.  Seagram-MCA 
was  in  the  lead,  with  $620,000,  the 
Disney  group  in  third  place,  with 
$532,01)0.  and  Dreamworks  fourth 
with  $525,000. 

There  is  an  intriguing  symmetry 
| to  this  process,  with  a big  corpora- 
I lion's  right  hand  understanding 
perfectly  well  what  the  left  hand  is 
doing.  In  addition  lo  their  gener- 
osity lo  Democrats,  Seagram-MCA 
was  also  tlie  sixth  most-generous 
donors  to  tlie  Republicans,  paying 
$435,000.  Hollywood  likes  Clinton, 
but  Seagram  sells  booze,  and 
wanted  lo  soften  political  opposition 
to  its  plan  to  end  the  voluntary  ban 
on  advertising  alcohul  on  television. 

Atlantic  Richfield  gave  $615,000 
to  the  Republicans  and  $373,000  to 
the  Democrats,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  finally  be  allowed  to  develop 
tlie  oil  reserves  in  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Reserve  in  Alaska. 
AT&T  gave  $417,000  to  the  Republi 
cans  and  $326,000  to  tlie  Democrats: 
in  the  communications  business,  you 
need  friends  everywhere. 

Last  year,  34  groups  gave  more 
than  $1  million  in  political  contribu- 
tions, in  soft  money,  in  donations  to 
the  PACs  (political  action  commit- 
tees). and  to  individual  candidates. 
Of  these,  no  fewer  than  14  were 
trade  unions,  from  the  $2,097,410  of 
the  Teamsters  to  the  $1,006,060  of 
the  United  Transportation  Union. 
Twelve  of  the  million-dollar  club 
were  corporations,  from  the  $2.7  mil- 
lion of  Philip  Morris  to  tlie  $1.03  mil- 
lion of  US  Tobacco.  Another  eight 
were  interest  groups,  from  the  $2.1 
million  of  the  Association  of  Trial 
Lawyers  of  America  to  the  $1.06  mil- 
lion of  the  National  Rifle  Association 


national  reconciliation  law 
passed  in  December,  which 
establishes  an  amnesty. 

“I  am  against  a general 
amnesty,”  Ms  Menchu  said 
when  the  ceasefire  was  signed. 
“I  think  peace  without  justice  is 
only  a symbolic  peace." 

The  amnesty  law  appears  to 
rule  out  prosecution  of  those 
responsible  for  the  army  and 
police  atrocities  that  cost 
thousands  of  lives,  especially 
in  the  counter-insurgency 
massacres  of  the  early  1980s. 

Last  week  President  Arzti  hit 
i out  at  human  rights  groups  for 
criticising  the  accords,  ‘There 
are  other  sectors  from  whom 
we  had  hoped  for  support  and 
an  unconditional  response 
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and  the  American  Institute  of  cw 
tered  Public  Accountants!  Char‘ 

For  much  of  this,  we  can  thank 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  de- 
eidetl  that  attempts  to  regulate 
campaign  donations  amnUm  to  re- 

slnctinns  ,JM  the  F'>*t  Amendment 

right  to  free  speech. 

In  one  sense,  the  costs  of  filianc.  i 
ing  US  politics  are  not  excessive  I 
Put  together  the  presidential,  con- 
gressional, statehouse  and  local  | 
races,  and  the  total  sum  falls  short  ! 
of  $3  billion.  In  a US  economy 
whose  gross  domestic  product  will 
top  $7.5  trillion  this  year,  that  is  a 
flea  bite,  less  than  0.04  per  cent 
Since  the  overall  sums  are  in  the 
billions,  the  surprising  feature  is 
how  little  of  the  money  comes  from 
foreignei-s.  John  Huang,  the  Bemoc-  I 
rats'  star  fund-raiser  among  Asian-  ! 
Americans,  raised  $4.6  million. 
Mure  than  half  of  that  lias  now  been 
returned  as  improper.  ! 

Just  to  keep  this  bipartisan,  hear 
in  mind  that  the  Democrats  have 
listed  $2.4  million  in  foreign  money 
Lhat  went  to  Bob  Dole's  campaign. 

Foreign  funds  given  to  both  j 
parties  total  about  $4.6  million.  | 
which  sounds  a sizeable  sum.  But  it  - 
would  nut  have  been  enough  » 
finance  the  single  Congressional 
campaign  of  Texas  Republican  Gen* 

| Fontenot  to  win  his  seat  in  die  Hous1 
of  Representatives.  It  would  not  have 
financed  even  a quarter  of  the  aw  i 
age  Senate  campaign  in  California. 

Last  year,  14  Senators  retired,  uiih  : 
a combined  experience  of  28*  year' 
between  them.  Every  mu-  said  tin* 
biggest  change  in  their  Mitical  live- 
had  been  the  ever-increasing  amount 
of  time  and  effort  they  needed  [» ; 
mist*  funds.  The  average  Senate  cam 
paign  now  costs  more  dun  $5  nisi- 
lion,  which  means  raising  SL'h'U" 
every  day  during  a six-year  term. 

Clinton  lias  taken  this  princi|'l'"l 
the  permanent  begging  bowl  int>>  i 
the  While  House.  Gingrich  lia* 
taken  it  into  his  own  area  uf  innova  i 
lion,  I he  building  of  the  personal  po- ! 
liticnl  machine,  recruiting  team  nud  . 
political  training  structure  of  Gopac. . 
And  it  is  no  accident  that  tlie  two  , 
pre-eminent  politicians  of  the  day 
have  each  been  pioneers  in  the  use 
and  abuse  of  fund-raising. 

It  is  also  no  accident  that  their  era 
should  have  seen  tlie  row  about  for- 
eign finance  invading  US  politics.  If 
US  companies  are  entitled  to  buy 
political  influence  in  Washington, 
how.  in  an  interdependent  global 
economy,  can  a fair  system  exclude 
foreign-owned  firms  that  create 
American  jobs  and  pay  American 
taxes,  and  whose  investors  and  cen- 
tral banks  finance  nearly  one-third 
of  the  US  national  debt?  If  US  politi- 
cians who  like  to  set  the  rules  for 
global  trade  are  so  ready  to  be 
bought,  they  should  be  less  squea- 
mish — and  less  shocked  — if  they 
find  foreigners  are  eager  to  pay. 


because  for  36  years  they  had 
begged  for  peace  in  Guatemala," 
he  Bald. 

“When  they  saw  it  coming 
closer,  they  felt  they  were  losing 
something  and  they  were  the 
ones  who  put  up  obstacles  — hut 
they  can  all  be  overcome.” 

And  the  URNG  leader, 

Rodrigo  Asturias,  defended  the 
treaty,  saying  “the  costs  of  recon- 
ciliation are  painful  but  neces- 
sary”. The  guerrilla  commander 
said  be  believed  that  in  time 
people  would  come  to  under- 
stand the  “true  meaning”  of  the 
accord. 

. The  URNG,  whose  combatants 
probably  number  fewer  than 
2,000,  Intends  to  transform 
itself  Into  a political  party. 
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Israelis  vow 
to  remain 
in  Hebron 


Nlcolaa  B Tatro  in  Jerusalem 


THE  Israeli  prime  minister, 
Binyamin  Netanyahu,  has 
rejected  Palestinian  demands 
for  shared  control  of  a disputed 
religious  shrine  in  Hebron,  say- 
ing that  Israel  alone  will  patrol 
the  Tomb  of  the  Patriarchs. 

On  the  verge  of  an  agreement 
over  an  Israeli  troop  withdrawal 
from  most  of  Hebron,  the  last 
West  Bank  city  under  Israeli 
control,  Mr  Netanyahu  also  said 
last  Sunday  that  Israelis  would 
remain  in  Hebron  “for  ever”. 

The  Palestinian  negotiator, 

Hnssan  Asfour,  suid  Mr  Netan- 
ynhu’s  declaration  “negates  the 
spirit  of  peace’’. 

Both  sides  say  an  Agreement 
on  turning  over  80  per  cent  of 
Hebron  to  Palestinian  control 
could  be  reached  this  week.  The 
redeployment  of  Israeli  troops 
was  scheduled  for  March,  but 
wns  delayed  after  a series  of 
suicide  bombings  in  Israel  that 
killed  63  people. 

Tlie  Israeli  defence  minister, 
Yitzhak  Mordechai,  said  last 
Sunday  after  a meeting  in  tlie 
Gaza  Strip  with  die  Palestinian 
leader,  Yasser  Arafat,  that  the 
agreement  on  tlie  pullout  could 
come  early  this  week. 

Mr  Arafat  said  that  negotia- 
tions would  continue  “on  all  - 
levels ...  to  finish  all  standing 
problems'*. 

A Palestinian  source  said 
I progress  was  made  in  the  meet- 
ing between  Mr  Arafat  and  Mr 
Mordechai,  and  that  a summit 
between  the  Palestinian  leader 
and  Mr  Netanyahu  was  expected 
on  Tuesday.  Before  the  meeting, 
Palestinian  officials  said  Mr 
Arafat  would  insist  on  Israeli- 
Palestinian  joint  patrols  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Patriarchs,  known 
to  Muslims  as  the  Ibrahim! 
Mosque. 

At  the  moment,  only  unarmed 
Palestinian  ushers  are  present 
at  the  site,  where  Israeli  settler 
Baruch  Goldstein  opened  fire  on 
Muslim  worshippers,  killing  29, 
in  February  1994. 

Mr  Netanyahu  Bftid  that  Israeli 
troops  would  remain  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city  to  protect  the  500 
Jewish  settlers  who  live  there 
amid  130,000  Palestinians,  and 
to  guard  the  Tomb.  “The  areas 
that  include  the  Jewish  quarter, 
the  Jewish  residents,  and  the 
Tomb  of  the  Patriarchs,  will 
remain  under  Israeli  security 
control,  complete  security  con- 
trol," he  said. 

However,  Mr  Asfour  said 
security  arrangements  around 
the  Tomb  have  not  yet  been 
finalised.  He  said  Palestinians 
were  demanding  joint-control 
measures,  whether  patrols  or 
guards. 

Mr  Netanyahu,  who  haB  been 
facing  mounting  criticism  from 
his  rightwing  constituency 
against  withdrawal,  also  said 
that  J ews  would  never  leave 
Hebron.  “Anybody  who  tells  you 
that  we  are  leaving  Hebron  fa 
telling  you  a lie.  We  are  there, 
and  we  are  there  to  stay  ~~  ft11", 
ever,  for  all  time,"  he  told  a 
group  of 350  viBiting  American 
college  students,— -AP  1(i  • * 
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Turkey  steps  up  mafia  inquiry 


Chris  Nuttaii  In  Ankara 

TURKEY'S  president.  Suleyman 
Demirel,  has  ordered  the  accel- 
eration of  an  official  investigation 
into  a case  linking  the  state  with  or- 
ganised crime,  which  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  biggest  political  scandal 
in  the  history  of  the  republic. 

The  media,  helped  by  leaked  doc- 
uments, have  driven  the  inquiry 
with  daily  revelations  — described 
by  the  opposition  as  like  100  Water- 
gates  — surrounding  a car  crash. 

A lurry  driver  wlto  pulled  nut  in 
front  of  a Mercedes  travelling  at  an 
estimated  217kmh  near  the  town  of 
Susurluk  on  November  3 is  on  trial 
for  careless  driving.  But  many 


Turks  see  him  as  a national  hero  for 
what  he  unwittingly  helped  uncover. 

The  car  was  ripped  open  as  it  slid 
under  the  lorry,  killing  a police 
academy  chairman  and  a gangster 
and  his  moll,  and  seriously  injuring 
a senior  politician.  A cache  of  guns, 
silencers  and  surveillance  equip- 
ment, and  traces  of  cocaine,  were 
found.  The  state  was  caught  ih  fla- 
grante delicto  with  organised  crime. 

A prosecutor  has  asked  the  jus- 
tice ministry  to  lift  the  parliamen- 
tary immunity  of  Melimet  Agar, 
who  was  forced  to  resign  as  interior 
minister  within  days  of  the  accident. 

A police  report  said  he  hnd 
signed  a gun  licence  found  on  the 
body  of  the  dead  gangster,  Abdullah 


Catli.  Mr  Agar  says  the  signature  is 
a fake.  Catli  was  wanted  for  the  tor- 
ture and  murder  of  seven  leftwing 
students  in  1978  and  was  implicated 
in  the  1981  assassination  attempt  oil 
the  Pope.  In  1990  he  had  been 
helped  to  escape  from  a Swiss 
prison,  where  he  was  being  held  for 
heroin  smuggling.  According  to 
leaked  intelligence  documents,  he 
wurked  for  the  government^ killing 
leftwing  extremists  and  Kurdish 
separatists. 

Catli  wns  given  a virtual  stale  fu- 
neral, his  coffin  draped  in  a flag. 
Tlie  deputy  prime  minister.  Tansu 
Ciller,  caused  n furore  with  her  vale- 
diction: "We  will  always  respectfully 
remember  those  who  fire  bullets  or 


suffer  wounds  in  the  name  of  this 
country." 

The  opposition  leader.  Mesut 
Yilmaz  has  supplied  evidence  that 
up  to  120  people  directedby  senior 
police  were  involved  in  killings,  ex- 
tortion and  drug  smuggling. 

The  new  interior  minister,  Meral 
Aksener.  has  suspended  the  Istan- 
bul police  chief,  his  deputy,  the 
head  of  special  operations  and  three 
police  officers  during  an  investiga- 
tion. The  three  officers  allegedly 
confessed  to  killing  a casino  buss  in 
July.  They  were  merely  reassigned 
as  bodyguards  to  the  MP  who  sur- 
vived the  car  crash. 

He  is  Sedat  Bucak.  n_  Kurdish 
warlord  who  receives  £75 0.000  a 
month  from  the  government  tu  fight 
rival  Kurdish  separatists. 
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FOR  ONLY 


12  MONTHS 


BRITANNIA 
INTERNATIONAL’S 
NEW  YEAR 
REVELATION! 

Britannia  International  can  help  start 
your  New  Year  off  with  a bang! 

Celebrate  with  a One  Year  Fixed  Rate 
Bond  offering  a sparkling  6.85% 

And  the  best  news  of  all  is  that  you 
don't  have  to  tie  your  money  up  for 
years  to  come  - 6.85%  interest  at  the 
end  of  12  months  - guaranteed. 

So  find  out  more  about  the  latest 
Britannia  International  investment 
opportunity... 

With  a minimum  investment  of 
just  £10, OOO,  tills  is  one  resolution  you 
should  make  sure  you  keep’. 


Hurry  limited  issue! 

For  further  information  please  telephone,  fax  or  complete  coupon  below 


Britannia 


International 


i"  '^SS^USSSSS^  Doll&las  Ule  of  Man  ,M9?  .SD  MU  ..l«  Weptac  +«  6285.2  Pax-M  .624  66,0.5 

[ Pie^se  ^ul  me  further  information  on  the. Britannia  International  One  Year  Fixed  Rate  Bond.  . 
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Outrage  as  pro-Serb  MP 
admits  he  was  MI6  agent 
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Bomb  puts  Ulster  on  brink 


HAROLD  WILSON,  when  prime 
minister  in  the  1960s,  promised 
that  intelligence  chiefs  would  slop 
using  MPs  as  agents.  But  the  prac- 
tice evidently  continues.  Harold 
I\1  let  son,  a Tory  MP  and  (unpaid) 
parliamentary  private  secretary  to  a 
Northern  Ireland  minister,  was  re- 
vealed to  be  acting  as  an  agent  for 
Ihe  intelligence  service,  Mil!,  work- 
ing in  eastern  Kuropv,  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  and,  during  the  con-  , 
flicl,  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

After  a visit  to  Yugoslavia  in  1992, 
he  notified  his  Mlfi  handlers  dial 
donations  — more  than  kUij.OUO  — 
wi-iv  reaching  l hr  Conservative 
parly  Irum  Bosnia,  (o  be  used  in  the 
general  elec  I inn  of  1 1 ml  year.  1 1 was 
tile  same  year  ilial  Mr  Kllctsnn  lijm- 
seif  was  elected  to  IVlinmeirl.  He 
hud  been  recruited  by  MI6  some 
years  before,  and  there  wns  no  sug- 
gestion that  he  acted  improperly  at 
anytime. 

Mr  Ellelsnn  wns  part  of  a pro- 
Serl)  faction  in  Parliament  and 
denounced  the  former  Tory  lender, 
Margaret  T hatcher,  in  no  uncertain 
terms  when  she  called  for  Britain  to 
help  the  Bosnians.  Some  might  say 
his  role  in  telling  Ml 6 about  the 
Sorb  money  was  a praiseworthy 
one.  But  there  were  demands  that 
links  between  MI’S  and  the  security 
services  should  be  recorded.  And. 
mice  again,  that  the  Conservative 
Party  should  publish  its  accounts. 


THk  DISGRACED  former  Guin- 
ness chairman.  Ernest  Saun- 
ders. welcomed  a ruling  by  the 
European  Court  of  Human  Rights 
Hint  he  had  not  been  given  a fair 
trial  when  he  was  accused  of  share- 
price  rigging. 

His  five-year  sentence  for  that  of- 
fence was  halved  on  appeal.  He  was 
released  after  only  10  months  after 
claiming  he  was  suffering  from  pre 
senile  dementia. 

The  Strasbourg  court  held  that 
Mr  Saunders's  right  not  to  incrimi- 
nate himself  had  been  infringed  at 
his  1990  trial,  and  this  will  force  an 
urgent  review  of  Britain's  law  on  cor- 
porate fraud.  But  the  judges  threw 
out  compensation  claims  of  nearly 
£17  million.  The  Serious  Fraud 
Of lice  vowed  to  resist  any  attempt  to 
overturn  the  original  conviction. 


THE  PARENTS  of  [wo  British 
nurses  charged  with  murdering 
an  Australian  colleague  in  Saudi 
Arabia  insisted  Hint  their  daughters 
v.-ere  not  guilty  and  Him  the  Govern- 
ment should  provide  them  with  the 
Ij«*si  possible  legal  representation. 

Lucille  Me  Ling lilau.  aged  31.  of 
J hinder,  and  Deborah  Parry,  aged 
-If.  fri'iii  the  Midlands,  have  been 
charged  with  rhe  murder  of  a the* 
alre  nurse.  Yvonne  (iihorri,  who  was 
found  dead  on  December  1 1.  Under 
sharia  law,  they  could  be  executed  if 
they  arc  found  guilty  of  premedi- 
tated murder  and  the  victim's  family 
does  not  appeal  for  clemency. 

As  in  the  past,  however,  Britain 
will  tread  warily  in  its  relations  with 
Saudi  Arabia.  Local  press  reports 
that  the  women  had  confessed  to 
the  killings  were  described  by  the 
Foreign  Office  as  “speculative".  But 
the  British  consul-general  in  Riyadh 
said  the  embassy  could  not  interfere 
in  Saudi  judicial  procedures. 
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THE  DUKE  of  Edinburgh  landed 
himself  in  trouble  again  when 
he  wandered  into  the  gun  contro- 
versy and  said  that  members  of 
shooting  clubs  were  no  more  dan- 
gerous than  members  of  a squash 
chib  or  golf  club.  “If  a cricketer,  for 
instance,  suddenly  decided  to  go 
into  a school  and  batter  a lot  of  peo- 
ple to  death  with  a cricket  bat. 
which  he  could  do  very  easily,  are 
you  going  to  ban  cricket  bats?" 

11  ic  Queen's  husband,  who  is 
more  than  usually  gaffe-prone,  was 
making  a reasonable  point:  that  the 
banning  of  handguns  in  the  wake  of 
the  Dunblane  tragedy  penalises  the 
law-abiding  members  r.f  gun  clubs 
ami  might  not  be  the  most  effective 
way  of  preventing  another  mindless 
slaughter.  But  his  crass  way  of  ex- 
pressing himself  infuriated  anti-gun 
campaigners  and  (lie  bereaved  par- 
ents of  Dunblane,  who  demanded 
an  immediate  apology. 

He  later  apologised,  even  though 
two  phone-in  polls  suggested  public 
backing  for  the  view  that  a complete 
ban  on  handguns  was  an  over- 
reaction  to  the  events  nt  Dunblane. 

Tlie  l*rime  Minister  was  silent  on 
the  affair,  possibly  because  the 
handgun  issue  divides  his  parly.  But 
George  Robertson,  the  shadow  Scot- 
lisli  secretory  who  lives  at  Dun- 
blane, was  scathing.  The  duke's 
views,  he  said,  were  those  of  "a  very 
unin  formed  old  man:  the  views  of 
one  aristocrat  based  on  a completely 
crazy  comparison". 


A JUDGE  took  the  unusual  step 
of  granting  bail  to  a woman  ac- 
cused of  murder  so  that  she  should 
be  free  to  spend  Christmas  with  her 
family.  Police  objected,  but  failed  to 
overturn  the  decision. 

Tracey  Andrews,  aged  27,  is  al- 
leged to  have  stabbed  her  fiance, 
Lee  Harvey,  aged  25.  to  death  in  an 
isolated  country  lane  near  their 
home  in  Worcestershire.  She 
claimed,  however,  that  it  was  a 
"road  rage"  killing,  and  that  her  fi- 
ance had  been  attacked  by  a passen- 
ger in  a Ford  Sierra  car  that 
followed  them  from  a public  house. 

The  police  initially  accepted  that 
explanation  and  a tearful  Ms  An- 
drews, facially  injured,  appeared 
before  TV  cameras  to  appeal  for  wit- 
nesses. Later,  however,  they 
charged  her  with  murder  and  said 
there  was  forensic  evidence  to  link 
her  with  the  killing. 


David  Sharrock 

NORTHERN  Ireland  was  on  a 
knife-edge  as  it  waited  to 
learn  if  the  attempted  murder 
of  a leading  republican  last  week  sig- 
nalled the  end  of  the  loyalist  paramil- 
itaries' twoyear  ceasefire  and  the 
resumption  of  tit-for-tat  killing. 

Loyalist  and  nationalist  politicians 
both  claimed  that  the  attack  on 
Eddie  Copeland,  who  was  rushed  to 
hospital  with  leg  wounds  when  a 
booby-trap  bomb  went  off  under  his 
car  on  Decemher  21,  was  in  re- 
| sponse  to  (he  IRA’s  gun  attack  on 
RUC  officers  guarding  a Unionist 
politician  and  his  wife  who  were  vis- 
iting their  critically  ill  child  in 
Belfast's  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  on  December  20. 

There  was  no  immediate  claim 
for  planting  the  device.  However, 
loyalist  sources  indicated  their  be- 
lief Hint  it  was  the  work  of  either  the 
Ulster  Volunteer  Force  or  the  Ulster 
Freedom  Fighters. 

Loyalists  have  repeatedly  warned 
that  their  paramilitary  ceasefire 
could  not  be  sustained  against  re- 
peated IRA  attacks. 

David  Adams  of  the  Ulster  Demo- 
cratic Parly,  which  is  linked  with  the 
illegal  UFF,  said:  "Loyalists  have 
withstood  provocation  since  Canary 
Wharf  in  February,  and  with  that 
provocation  continuing  it  seemed 
only  a matter  of  time  before  there 
was  a response." 

David  Ervine  of  the  Progressive 
Unionist  Party,  which  has  links  with 
the  UVF.  warned:  “I  think  it  is  poten- 
tially the  beginning  of  a spiral."  He 
pledged:  “I  will  attempt  to  exert 
whatever  influence  1 can  to  say  it's 
wrong  — for  the  simple  reason  Hiat 
we,  the  loyalists,  have  addressed  the 
fears  over  the  last  two  years  of  the 
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The  army  patrols  Ardoyne  in  West  Belfast  where  a leading 
republican,  Eddie  Copeland,  was  injured  by  a car  bomb 


Catholic,  nationalist  community.  'Hie 
IRA  have  singularly  failed  to  do  that." 

Joe  Hendron,  the  SDLP  MP  for 
West  Belfast,  said  the  attack  put 
"massive'’  pressure  on  the  IRA  to 
renew  its  ceasefire.  "It  looks  like  a 
reprisal  for  the  shooting  in  the  chil- 
dren's hospital,”  he  said. 

Dr  Hendron  added  that  if  loyni- 
ists  did  return  to  violence,  the  IRA 
must  share  the  blame.  “If  innocent 
Catholics  or  innocent  people  are 
killed  out  on  the  streets  there,  the 
IRA  cannot  throw  up  its  hands  and 
say:  “It  was  nothing  to  do  with  us'. . . 
All  of  these  events  put  massive  pres- 


Poll  finds  support  falling 
for  European  Union 


Stephen  Batea  In  Bruaaela 

FEWER  than  half  the  inhabitants 
of  the  European  Union  now  see 
their  country's  membership  as  a 
good  thing,  and  one  in  six  would 
vote  to  leave,  according  to  a wide- 
ranging  survey  of  altitudes,  com- 
piled by  the  EU's  own  statisticians. 

Although  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
16,300  people  questioned  earlier 
mis  year  across  ail  15  member 
states  would  still  vote  to  remain  in 
the  EU  if  confronted  by  a referen- 
dum, the  percentage  supporting  the 
principle  of  the  EU  has  for  the  first 
time  in  15  years  dropped  below  50 
per  cent. 

The  trend  showing  support  for 
the  union  down  to  48  per  cent  — six 
points  down  from  the  autumn  of  last 
year  ■—  has  continued  since  1990 
The  survey  was  carried  out  in  April 
and  May.  at  (he  height  of  the  BSE 
crisis  and  the  start  of  the  Govern- 
I cent's  policy  of  non-co-operation. 
Tlie  six-monthly  Eurobarometer 
poll  questions  1,000  people  in  each 
member  state,  with  the  exception  of 
,,  where  an  extra  300  are 
polled  in  Northern  Ireland;  Ger- 
many, where  1,000  are  questioned 
in  both  the  old  western  and  eastern 
halves;  and  Luxembourg,  where 
only  500  are  polled. 

I The  findings  show  Britain  to  be 
among  the  more  Eurosceptlcal  na- 
tions, though  there  are  sharp  re- 
gional variations.  Overall  in  the  UK, 
41  per  cent  believed  membership  to 


be  a good  thing  and  21  per  cent 
believed  it  to  be  bad.  By  compari- 
son, 46  per  cent  of  the  Germans 
questioned  favoured  the  union  as  a 
good  thing  and  13  per  cent  opposed, 
while  in  France  the  figures  were  53 
per  cent  to  13  per  cent,  exactly  the 
EU  average. 

The  pollsters  found  much  higher 
levels  of  support  for  the  EU  in 
Northern  Ireland,  Wales  and  Scot- 
land than  generally  in  England,  but 
only  the  Thames  Valley  counties  of 
Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire  and 
Oxfordshire  registered  more  than 
the  average  percentage  level  of  sup- 
port across  the  EU  as  a whole:  55 
per  cent  in  favour  of  the  EU  com- 
pared with  23  per  cent  against. 

South  Yorkshire  was  the  only  re- 
gion — narrowly  — with  more  peo- 
ple in  favour  of  leaving  than  staying 
in  (31  percent  to  30 percent). 

The  poll  found  that  the  popula- 
tions of  most  member  states  re- 
mained heavily  in  favour  of 
remaining  in  the  EU,  but  there  are 
signs  of  big  drops  in  support  in 
Belgium  (down  17  per  cent),  Ger- 
many  (down  14  per  cent),  and 
Denmark  (down  11  percent). 

The  three  newest  members,  Fin- 
land, Sweden  and  Austria,  are  regis- 
tering the  lowest  levels  of  support 
for  the  EU. 

The  greatest  levels  of  enthusiasm 
are  in  Ireland,  where  75  per  cent  of 
those  polled  believe  membership  to 
be  a good  thing  and  only  4 per  cent 
are  against 


sure  on  the  Republican  leadership 
to  call  a credible  ceasefire." 

The  Ulster  Unionist  Parly's  secu- 
rity spokesman.  Ken  Maginnis,  said 
Hie  Stormont  all-party  talks  would 
probably  collapse  if  the  loyalists 
went  back  to  war. 

'Hie  Northern  Ireland  minister. 
Malcolm  Moss,  said  he  utterly  con- 
demned the  bomb  at  tempi.  ''Thes- 
is no  difference  between  the  people  i 
who  used  guns  in  a children’s  hospi- 
tal . and  those  who  planted  the 
device  in  a man’s  car.” 

Comment,  page  8 


Railtrack  sits 
on  £700m 

Keith  Harper 

RAILTRACK,  the  privatised  mo- 
nopoly that  runs  the  country's 
track  and  signals,  has  been  severely 
reprimanded  by  Hie  railway  watch- 
dog and  told  to  put  its  house  in 
order  within  a month  after  failing  to 
invest  £709  million  of  government 
money  in  Britain's  rail  system. 

In  an  unusually  outspoken 
rebuke,  John  Swift,  Hie  rail  regula- 
tor, warned  Railtrack’s  chairman, 
Robert  Horton,  that  the  current 
level  of  underspend  was  ''totally 
unacceptable". 

The  investment  warning  follows  a 
series  of  reprimands  for  privatised 
utilities  over  levels  of  investment. 
The  electricity  regulator  is  studying 
his  industry’s  investment  record 
and  last  month  Hie  water  watchdog 
hit  out  at  companies  over  their 
spending. 

Meanwhile  government  figures 
have  revealed  that  taxpayers  gave 
the  privatised  railway  Industry  a 
gravy  train  start  by  doubling  state 
aid  to  almost  £2  billion  in  Hie  first  12 
months  after  privatisation. 

They  show  that  British  Rail  re- 
ceived £1.035  billion  from  Hie  Trea- 
sury to  run  the  railway  in  1993-94, 
Its  last  full  year.  By  1994-95,  when 
the  Government  started  the  sell-off, 
the  figure  had  jumped  to  just  under 
£2  billion. 

The  figures  suggest  the  handouts 
were  to  reach  a peak  last  year  before 
dropping  to  £1.2  billion  by  2000. 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
January  5 1997 

In  Brief 

LOBBYIST  Ian  Greer,  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  parliamen- 
tary sleaze  scandal,  has  declared 
his  three  main  companies  are  in- 
solvent. He  has  called  In  accoun- 
tants to  prepare  for  liquidation. 

Wandsworth  is  the  sec- 
ond Conservative  council 
to  be  found  guilty  of  operating  an 
unlawful  housing  sales  policy  by 
selling  empty  flats  instead  of 
offering  them  to  the  homeless. 

Environmental  protest- 
ers trying  to  stop  construc- 
tion of  the  Excter-Honiton 
bypass  in  Devon  were  caught  on 
the  hop  when  bailiffs  took  one 
hour  to  evict  a comp  they  had  •= 

taken  two  years  to  build.  * 

P 

A BLANKET  ban  on  journal- 
ists interviewing  inmates  in 
prison  was  ruled  illegal  by  the 
High  Court  as  an  unjustified 
Interference  with  the  right  of 
free  speech. 

I 

Probation  officers  visiting  i 

prisons  throughout  England 
and  Wales  have  walked  out  in 
protest  at  “humiliating-  intimate 
body  searches. 

A POLICEMAN  investigating 
Scotland's  food  poisoning 
outbreak  is  suspected  of  being 
infected  with  the  E.  call  bacteria 
that  has  resulted  in  16  deaths. 

T HE  Government  is  preparing 
I to  tackle  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious grievances  of  the  Muslim 
community  by  agreeing  for  the 
first  time  to  provide  full  state 
funding  for  an  Islamic  school  in 
Brent,  north  London. 

POLICE  officers  who  are 
freemasons  should  be  forced 
to  record  their  membership  in 
an  open  register  to  dispel  suspi- 
cions about  favouritism  and 
divided  loyalties,  the  Police 
Complaints  Authority  proposed. 

LABOUR  demanded  a govern- 
ment statement  ou  the  sixth 
suicide  in  15  months  at  Comton 
Vale,  Scotland's  only  women's 
prison. 
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Tories  caught  cheating  in  crucial  vote 

. ...  /-L!.  / tin.:..  A 1 


Michael  White 

THE  Government  brazealy 
shrugged  off  Labour  and  Lib 
L-ral  Democrat  outrage  after 
Hie  discovery  that  Tory  whips  had 
cheated  Hie  opposition  over  Un- 
votes of  three  MPs  in  order  to  guar- 
antee victory  on  December  16  in  tin- 
light  Commons  debate  uti  fishing  j 
policy. 

A Labour  amendment  was 
defeated  by  316  votes  to  305  after 
the  Foreign  Secretary.  Malcolm 
Rilkind,  confirmed  that  Britain 
would  hold  out  over  plans  by  other 
European  Union  states  to  mod- 
ernise the  community  unless  quota- 
hopping  rules  were  changed. 

In  a classic  piece  of  parliamentary 
skullduggery  ahead  of  the  crucial 
vote,  three  ailing  or  absent  Tory 
MPs  were  first  “paired”  with  absent 
Liberal  Democrats,  then  also  paired 
with  Labour  MPs  unable  to  be  at  the 
Commons  — a sleight  of  hand  that 
prompted  opposition  leaders  to  sus- 
pend the  system. 


“The  pairing  system  is  built  on  1 
trust.  If  trust  is  destroyed  the  system 
is  unworkable."  Hie  two  main  opposi- 
tion parlies  said  in  a statement  that 
promised  concerted  action  to  am- 
bush Hie  Government  repeatedly  as 
Juhsi  Majur  struggles  towards  the 
election  without  a majority. 

11k*  opposition  retaliated,  inflict- 
ing a defeat  on  the  Government  on  | 
December  17  on  the  ProteiTion 
front  Harassment  Bill  — the  ami- 
stalking  measure  enrli'-r  given  an 
unopposed  second  reading. 

After  tile  defeat,  the  Tory  chair- 
man, Brian  Mawhinney,  claimed: 
“At  least  14  Labour  MPs  promised 
they  would  not  vote,  then  did.  Ibis 
is  dishonourable  conduct  but  typical 
of  New  Labour’s  lust  for  power." 

At  the  heart  of  the  row  was  a rou- 
tine. if  arcane,  transaction  designed 
to  allow  MPs  anti  ministers  to  travel 
away  from  Westminster  or  be  sick 
by  “paiiing"  one  absentee  against 
another.  No  formal  rules  exist,  only 
long-standing  conventions. 

1 Tempers  rose  when  Hie  Labour 


Chief  Whip,  Donald  Dc-war.  and 
Archy  Kirkwood,  his  Liberal  Demo- 
crat counterpart,  realised  they  could 
have  wi.ii  Hu-  December  Id  vote  by 
317  to  316  if  tlu*  three  improperly 
paired  MPs  and  the  nine  Official 
Ulster  Unionists  — who  abstained 
— had  all  voted  with  the-  opposition. 

instead  of  Hie  "resounding 
success"  that  ministers  promptly 
claimed,  a defeat  could  have  trig- 
gered a no  confidence  vole  against 
Mr  Major  — hence  Hie  anger.  It  was 
fuelled  by  the  belief  Hint  the  Tory 
whip.  Derek  Conway,  must  have 
known  what  lie  was  doing  when  im- 
paired Walter  Sweeney.  Terry  Dicks 
and  Sir  Keith  Speed  with  both  sides. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  leader,  David 
Trimble,  confirmed  it  was  only  20 
minutes  before  the  10pin  vote  Hint 
the  Unionists  decided  to  abstain, 
having  obtained  concessions  on 
fishing  policy. 

“We  find  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  double  pairing  could  be 
accidental,"  the  Dewar-Kirkwood 
I statement  said  after  a formal  protest 


In  the  Tory  Chief  Whip,  Alastnir 
Gondlad. 

What  si  nr  tied  Mi's  was  that 
ministers,  led  by  the  1 tepuly  Prime 
Minister.  Michael  Hesclline.  tie- 
fended  Hie  luetic.  The  brazen  minis- 
terial response  led  tu  a susjx-usion 
of  all  contacts  through  Hu*  ''usual 
channels"  between  the  parties. 

• Tuny  Halil ry.  the  fisheries  mini**- 
icr,  emerged  from  prolonged  talk^ 
in  Brussels  to  claim  victory  in  1-1  ■ | 
negotiations  to  set  the  size  ul  iiexi  1 

year's  catch  fur  British  fishermen.  1 
after  securing  a deal  dial  will  iu  1 
crease  the  amount  ot  lish  caught  by 
23/100  tonnes. 

“We  have  achieved  all  we  could 
have  wished.  Every  part  of  the  UK 
fishing  fleet  lias  a reason  lo  fed  their 
objectives  have  been  met,"  he  said. 

The  commission,  which  has  been 
anxious  to  cut  drastically  the  amount 
of  fish  being  caught  to  conserve 
stocks,  backed  away  from  proposing 
severe  reductions  in  many  areas 
after  a bruising  year  of  confrontation 
with  a number  of  member  slates. 


BBC  wins  funding  battle 


THE  number  of  alleged  illegal 
immigrants  detected  in  the 
UK  rose  by  40  per  cent  In  1995, 
according  to  Home  Office  figures. 

ALMOST  three-quarters  of 
local  authorities  questioned 
in  a survey  admit  there  is  “bed- 
blocking”  in  hospitals  because 
there  are  patients  ready  for 
discharge  who  cannot  be  moved 
out  as  they  are  awaiting  care 
arrangements  by  social  services. 

A GIRL  aged  six  was  killed  as 
she  switched  on  the  foiry 
lights  of  a Christmas  tree. 

TED  LEADBnTER,  Peter 
Mandelson’s  predecessor  as 
Labour  MP  for  Hartlepool  for  28 
years,  has  died  at  the  age  of  77. 


Andrew  Cut* 

THE  wreath  tied  to  railings  out- 
side BBC  World  Service  head- 
quarters at  Bush  House  in  central 
London  has  been  quietly  removed 
and  the  threat  of  closure  of  sk 
language  services  has  receded  after 
the  BBC  won  a battle  with  the  For- 
eign Office  to  protect  its  funding. 

Sam  Younger,  the  services  man- 
aging director,  who  considered 
resigning  over  the  peremptory  re 
structuring  of  the  service  by  John 
Birt,  the  BBC  director  general,  has 

unveiled  a fiveyear  strategy  that  | 

volves  hauling  the  service  into  the 

21st  century.  € _ . „ 

The  controversial  restructuring 
— which  prompted  employees  anti 
the  Guardian  to  launch  Save  the 
World  Service  campaigns  — is 
going  ahead,  with  additional  safe- 
guards agreed  between  the  BBC 

and  the  FO.  . , 

Us  news  operation  is  to  be 
merged  witii  the  BBC's  domestic 
news  directorate,  and  English  lan- 
guage programmes  will  be  merged 
witii  domestic  radio  production.  But 
, the  tensions  have  eased  and  the 
staff  are  now  looking  ahead. 

Although  the  Government  an- 


nounced  an  extra  £5  million  of  For- 
eign Office  grant-in-aid  in  the  No- 
vember Budget,  the  World  Service 
could  still  face  a £40  million  funding 
gap  over  five  years. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  most 
of  the  service’s  140  million  listeners 
will  tune  in  on  crackly  shortwave  or 
local  stations  rebroadcasting  its  out- 
put The  aim,  however,  is  to  use  de- 
veloping digital  satellite  technology 
to  Fill  in  poorly  served  areas  and  to 
launch  a second  World  Service 
channel  broadcasting  24-hour  news. 

Caroline  Thomson,  deputy  man- 
aging director  for  the  service,  said 
use  of  the  Internet  could  be  of  criti- 
cal importance  in  broadcasting  Can- 
tonese services  in  the  run-up  to 
China's  takeover  of  Hong  Kong  on 
July  1,  when  radio  services  could  be 

ill,The£5  million  additional  funding 
has  halted  the  immediate  threat  to 
jobs,  beyond  the  100  already  axed, 
although  dire  warnings  before  the  | 
Budget  were  not  "shroud  waving’. 

She  admitted  the  restructuring 
was  not  the  smoothest  process  imag- 
inable. "Some  staff  are  positively  en- 
thusiastic, while  otiiers  are  putting 
up  with  it.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to 
expect  anything  else,”  she  said. 


Get  profits,  not  ulcers 
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currency  deposits  to  equities  via  International  bonds. 

We  aim  for  steady  growth  with  security.  And,  as  the  years  have 
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Our  Conservative  Profile  portfolio  started  30  June  1 984. 

By  30  June  1096,  an  Initial  Investment  of  £20,000  would  have 
grown,  net  of  all  charges,  to  £61 ,296. 

What  we  can  do  for  you  remains  to  be  seen.  As  a first  step, 
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services. 
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8 COMMENT 

Once  a thug, 
always  a thug 


PRESIDENT  MOBUTU  Seae  Seko  has  been  al- 
lowed to  rape  hts  country  for  the  past  30  years 
with  Western  connivance  on  the  basis  of  one  sim- 
ple, wicked,  rationale.  He  may  be  a thug,  said  the 
CIA/mining  corporations/white  South  Africans/ 
Frcnch/Iaraells  and  others.  But  at  least  he's  our 
thug.  His  use  to  Washington  aa  a conduit  for  dirty 
tricks  and  destabilisation  ended  with  the  cold  war. 
So  he  was  handed  down  to  the  French  lltm  a 
grubby  suit.  He  has  now  been  resuscitated  to 
wreak  more  havoc  on  the  unfortunate  Zaireans. 
Another  perverse  rationale  In  his  defence  is  being 
revived  even  as  he  and  his  entourage  return,  laden 
with  luxury  goods. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  It  Is  claimed,  Mobutu 
has  held  the  country  together  for  a very  long  time. 
Tills  claim  is  accompanied  by  the  geopolitical 
nudge-nnd-wink  (hat  Zaire  Is  a country  of  huge 
strategic  and  economic  significance  to  the  West 
Yes,  lie  may  be  hnted  by  most  of  his  people;  but 
Africa  is  a continent  whose  people  require  a strong 
hand  If  existing  frontiers  are  to  remain  sacrosanct. 

This  perverse  version  of  history  comes  close  to 
echoing  Mobutu's  own  claim  that  "there  was  no 
Zaire  before  me,  and  there  will  be  no  Zaire  after 
me”.  The  reality  Is  that  as  a result  of  Mobutu's  mis- 
rule and  massive  extortion  of  the  national  wealth, 
the  ,‘stnte’,  of  Zaire  as  an  effective  entity,  measured 
by  all  the  normal  criteria,  disappeared  long  before 
the  recent  Tutsi  rising.  Health,  education,  trans- 
port, justice  and  financial  accountability  have  long 
been  fragile  or  non-existent.  Local  regimes  in  other 
provinces  such  ns  Enst  and  West  Kasai  and  Shaba 
barely  listen  to  Kinshasa.  Governors  in  league  with 
the  military  run  their  own  versions  of  their  mas- 
ter's tyranny.  Mobutu  himself,  before  going  to 
Europe  for  medical  treatment,  rarely  set  foot  In  his 
own  capital,  preferring  a luxurious  rural  hideaway. 

So  Papa  returned  to  a welcome  variously  de- 
scribed as  “rapturous'*  and  “ecstatic”?  Many  of 
those  who  welcome  him  have  been  organised,  or 
paid,  to  do  so.  Some  political  opponents  will  have 
experienced  a remarkable  conversion  for  much  (lie 
same  reasons.  If  there  arc  genuine  popular  hopes 
of  a miracle  ns  a result  of  his  return,  this  only 
show's  the  desperation  to  which  Zaire  has  been  re- 
duced. The  policy  of  all  outside  powers  should  be 
based  on  strict  neutrality,  keeping  Mobutu  at  a 
very  long  arm’s  length.  Energetic  measures  should 
be  taken  to  seek  an  arms  embargo  upon  all  sup- 
plies, to  Kinshasa  ns  much  as  the  rebels.  A final 
break-up  of  Zaire  can  hardly  be  worse  than  its 
present  unhappy  fate. 

Give  peace 
another  try 

THERE  are  two  ways  of  responding  to  the  latest 
events  in  Northern  Ireland.  One  Is  to  shrug 
the  shoulders  and  assume  that  recent  reciprocal 
attacks  of  republican  on  loyalist,  and  then  of  loyal- 
ist on  republican,  herald  a long-feared  downward 
spiral  about  which  little  can  be  done.  The  other 
way  is  to  take  the  shootings  and  bombings  as  a 
combined  warning  and  to  do  something  to  prevent 
Jhat  downward,  decline  from  getting  worse.'- 

The  former  response  is  in  line  with  the  fatalistic 
mood  of  the  times  and  typifies  the  tentative  spirit  in 
which  tile  British  have  played  their  part  In  wasting 
the  opportunities  of  the  last  three  yenrs.  The  latter, 
by  contrast,  is  the  only  one  that  offers  hope  to 
Northern  Ireland.  It  remains  the  policy  to  which 
politicians  of  all  parties  ought  to  be  committed. 

The  two  incidents  on  the  weekend  of  December 
21  ahow  that  the  paramilitaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  sectarian  divide  are  wcil-piepared  for  a more 
general  collapse  Into  violence.  The  IRA's  gun  at- 
tack in  a children's  hospital  is  shocking  both  for  its 
r utii less  pursuit  of  a political  target  at  n time  when 
Sinn  Fein  still  hopes  for  inclusion  In  the  tniks 
process,  as  well  as  for  a disregard  of  the  danger  to 
young,  Innocent  lives.  It  showed  the  lengths  to 
which  the  IRA  is  again  prepared  to  go. 

But  so,  too,  did  (he  loyalist  booby  trap  cor  bomb 
| against  a top  IRA  man  the  following  day.  If  nothing 
else,  these  Incidents  show  fust  how  dangerous  it 
would  be  if  an  all-out  exchange  of  assnults  was  now 
to  begin.  For  the  moment,  though,  that  has  not 
happened.  Serious  though  the  situation  has  be- 
come, it  has  not  yet  degenerated  into  a free-for-all. 
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It  is  in  the  public  interest  that  it  does  not,  and 
there  is  still  time  to  prevent  it  from  doing  so.  For 
that  to  happen,  however,  British  politicians  need 
to  recognise  their  own  share  of  responsibility,  too. 

Unfortunately,  there  will  be  little  or  no  political 
progress  in  Northern  Ireland  until  after  the  British 
general  election.  This  is  humiliating  for  Northern 
Ireland  but  it  is  a recognition  of  realities.  John 
Major  Is  too  weak  to  do  anything  that  would  offend 
the  Ulster  Unionists;  but  he  Is  also  too  weak  to 
stop  them  doing  much  that  will  offend  him. 
However,  Tbny  Blair  does  not  have  any  motive  to 
initiate  either.  There  are  no  Ibry  marginals  in 
Northern  Ireland,  and  Mr  Blair  fears  doing  any- 
thing that  will  allow  the  Tories  to  cast  him  as  the 
terrorists'  friend. 

Northern  Ireland  therefore  faces  six  months  of 
drift.  The  Tories  must  recognise  that  their  praise- 
worthy efforts  In  Northern  Ireland  have  not 
worked.  But  they  must  not  now  do  anything  that 
will  make  the  job  of  the  next  government  — which 
could,  after  all,  be  a Tory  one  ■ — any  harder.  Mr 
Major,  recently  dumping  on  the  latest  Hume- 
Adams  proposals,  showeda  sort  of  short-termism 
tiiut  must  stop. 

But  Labour  must  not  hide  behind  the 
Conservatives'  coat-tails  either.  Labour  needs  to 
know  what  It  intends  in  Northern  Ireland  and  to 
signal  its  intentions  authoritatively.  No  change  is 
no  option.  Labour  needs  to  move  the  spiral  In  the 
opposite  direction  even  before  it  has  the  chance  of 
taking  office.  At  a grim  time  In  Northern  Ireland 
politicians  must  set  their  minds  on  peace-making. 

Keeping  an  eye 
on  Hong  Kong 

HONG  KONG'S  last  months  before  it  returns  to 
the  motherland  will  be  anxious  ones.  By  ap- 
pointing a Provisional  Legislature  (ProvLeg)  to 
supplant  the  one  elected  in  1995,  China  has  en- 
sured a difficult  as  well  as  bizarre  political  transi- 
tion. The  real  Legislative  Council  (LegCo)  will 
continue  to  meet  in  Hong  Kong  while  the  ProvLeg 
convenes  under  red  banners.  More  than  half  the 
members  of  one  already  belong  to  the  other.  How 
will  they  deal  with  conflicting  proposals?  It  makes 
a farcical  and  worrying  start  to  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a new  age  of  confidence. 

Hong  Kong  has  become  much  more  politically 
aware  since  the  1989  Tiananmen  massacre,  but  it 
is  beginning  to  drift  back  to  a mood  of  cynical  ac- 
ceptance. Accommodation  to  Beijing  may  for  many 
become  the  only  realistic  option.  It  will,  for  exam- 
ple, be  much  better  for  Hong  Kong  if  the  widely 
admired  current  chief  secretary,  Anson  Chan, 
keeps  her  job  as  No  2 after  the  handover,  and  as 
many  other  senior  civil  servants  as  possible,  even 
if  they  have  come  to  terms  with  the  ProvLeg. 

Chris  Patten  was  right  to  describe  the  election  of 
the  ProvLeg  as  a farce  in  which  members  of  the 
Selection  Committee  voted  for  one  another  and 
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But  once  again  he  expressed  hlnmelf  in  a manner- 
that  will  Impress  few  hi  Hong  Kong  and  no  one  in 
Beijing.  Analo^es  with  the  choice  of  a tennis  club 
committee  are  better  suited  to  the  voters  of  Bath. 

The  strong  protest  delivered  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary  Is  a different  matter.  Malcolm  Rifklnd  was 
right  not  to  criticise  the  selection  by  Beijing  (through 
ita  handpicked  committee)  of  the  new  chief  execu- 
“Jng  Chee-hwa.  He  is  equally  right  to  describe 
the  new  ProvLeg  as  not  a legislature  “constituted  by 
elections”  as  required  by  the  Joint  Declaration  of 
1DS4.  And  Beijing  la  wrong  to  claim  that  Britain  has 
no  legitimate  Interest  in  Hong  Kong  after  the  han- 
dover.  The  Joint  Liaison  Group  will  function  till  the 
end  of  1999,  after  which  Britain  still  has  a special 
duly  to  ensure  that  this  Internationally  recognised 
agreement  is  properly  observed. 

..J1*®  People  of  Hong  Kong  must  hope  that 
Britain  a words  are  now  more  than  a formality  for 
the  record.  Everyone  must  also  hope  that  those  In 
Beijing  who  understand  the  need  for  reassurance 
will  quietly  prevail.  The  Chinese  government  can, 
and  should,  confine  (he  role  of  the  ProvLeg  to 
pausing  only  ^ most  urSentIaws.  Serious  Issues 
should  be  left  to  the  new  LegCo,  which  must  be 
elected  a year  later.  Chinn  also  needs  to  clarify  and 
confirm  the  election  arrangements  for  this  and 
future  LegCos  In  ita  own  Basic  Law  — which  says 
half  of  the  councillors  will  be  directly  elected  In 
2003,  and  that  election  of  all  members  by  univer- 
sal suffrage  is  the  "ultimate  aim".  The  commit- 
ment is  important  because  it  offers  hope  that  Hong 
Kong  may  still  get  there  In  the  end. 


No  future  for  rebels 
trapped  in  the  past 


Richard  Gott 

THERE  IS  a long  and  hon- 
ourable tradition  of  guerrilla 
activity  in  Latin  America  that 
has  ebbed  and  flowed  over  decades 
and  centuries.  Independence  from 
Spain  in  the  early  1800s  would 
never  have  been  successful  without 
the  innumerable  guerrilla  armies 
that  helped  to  put  in  place  a new 
world  order.  Oligarchic,  unrepre- 
sentative and  authoritarian  regimes 
have  run  most  of  the  continent  ever 
since. 

More  than  a century  later,  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  guerrilla  groups 
sprang  up  everywhere  in  the 
(usually)  vain  hope  of  repeating  the 
success  of  the  Cuban  revolution. 

So  tiie  Peruvian  rebels  who  have 
reappeared  in  Lima  with  such  a dra- 
matic sense  of  theatre  have  plenty 
of  forerunners.  Indeed  for  long- 
term observers  of  the  continent, 
there  is  a sense  of  having  seen  all 
this  before:  the  seizure  of  hostages, 
the  kidnapping  of  foreign  diplomats, 
the  ransom  demands,  the  reading- 
out  of  obscure  political  manifestos. 
From  Uruguay  to  El  Salvador,  from 
Argentina  to  Nicaragua,  these  were 
the  steady  spectaculars  of  the 
1970s.  Embassies  strengthened 
their  security,  the  CIA  sent  in  their 
counLer-insurgency  and  torture 
teams,  and  military  dictatorships 
were  Installed  to  kill  off  a genera- 
tion of  young  revolutionaries. 

In  one  sense,  the  actions  of  the 
Peruvian  group  Tupac  Amaru  are  a 
simple  post-modern  replay  of  the 
past.  Today's  rebels  reinforce  their 
revolutionary  credentials  by  their 
willingness  to  refer  back  to  the  tri- 
umphs of  their  predecessors.  Tupac 
Amaru  himself  sparked  off  a rebel- 
lion in  1780  that  reached  from  the 
countryside  Into  every  Spanish 
town  in  the  Andes.  In  the  1960s, 
Cuban-backed  guerrillas  invoking 
the  image  of  Che  Guevara  tried  to 
do  the  same,  not  just  in  Peru  but  all 
over  the  continent. 

Yet  today's  revolutionaries  seem 
to  owe  more  to  current  abstruse 
theories  about  culture  than  to  a 
detailed  consideration  of  historical 
exampicr-ln  thc-iQQOsJn  Ppf-y.  and 
also  in  Mexico,  we  have  been  seeing^ 
the  emergence  of  post-modern 
guerrilla  movements  that  are  rather 
different  from  those  that  appeared 
before.  The  iconography  may  look 
the  same  — the  masks,  the 
weapons,  the  red  flags  — but  the 
ideology  is  different. 

The  aim  of  these  armed  bands  is 
not  to  seize  power  and  effect  a revo- 
lution in  society  through  armed 
struggle,  defeating  regular  armies 
through  guerrilla  warfare.  That 
would  be  a hopeless  task.  Their 
more  simple  purpose,  using  the 
weapons  of  Imitation,  parody  and 
pastiche,  is  to  cast  doubt  on  the  via- 
bility of  the  current  neoconserva- 
tive ideology  that  spread  its 
suffocating  blanket  over  the  entire 
continent.  They  hope  to  destabilise 
the  governments  of  their  countries 
and,  from  the  ensuing  chaos,  to  set 
them  off  on  a new  path. 

These  guerrillas  use  the  same 
words  and  rhetoric  as  their  fore- 
runners, but-  their  slogans  have 
mostly  lost  their  meaning.  They  still 
invoke  the  Cuban  example,  yet 
everyone  knows  that  it  is  many 
years  since  Fidel  Castro's  regime 
gave  anyone  a helping  hand!  They 


claim  to  be  fighting  "imperialism* 
yet  in  the  absence  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  was  once  able  to  pro- 
vide a counter-weight  to  the  regional 
superpower,  there  is  no  possibility 
that  local  resistance  movements  will 
be  allowed  to  survive. 

Counter-insurgency  techniques 
are  infinitely  more  developed  than 
they  were  30  years  ago.  Much  of 
Latin  America’s  rural  hinterland  has 
been  drained  of  population,  and 
small  anti-government  armed 
groups  can  survive  as  local  irritants 
only  in  obscure  areas.  While  im- 
mense shanty  towns  can  spawn  end- 
less recruits  for  rebel  groups,  there 
is  no  common  culture  of  the  kind 
that  Islam  provides  for  the  revolu- 
tionaries of  the  Middle  East.  Even 
Peru's  Sendero  Luminoso  has  been 
hammered  into  the  ground. 

Nor  is  there  now  much  opportu- 
nity to  conduct  the  classic  revolu- 
tionary war  in  which  a guerrilla 
outburst  sparks  off  a larger  confla- 
gration. In  the  case  of  Mexico,  the 
localised  guerrilla  movement  in  the 
rural  areas  of  Chiapas,  on  Mexico's 
border  with  Guatemala,  failed  to 
ignite  much  activity  elsewhere. 

Tlie  Zapatistas  have  been  using 
the  20th  century  peasant  leader 
I Emiliano  Zapata  as  their  emblem- 
| alie  figurehead,  in  much  the  same 
| way  that  the  Peruvians  have  been 
iconising  the  18th  century  rebel 
Tupac  Amaru,  but  these  lalisniunic 
invocations  have  had  little  effect 
The  notoriously  compromised  Mex-  j 
ican  left  has  not  been  able  to  use  the 
guerrilla  challenge  to  unite  its  own 
political  forces  against  the  govern- 
ment. When  the  old  and  creaking 
political  system  in  Mexico  does 
break  down  it  will  be  to  the  benefit 
of  the  right  rather  than  the  left, 

THE  OUTLOOK  in  Peru  is 
equally  pessimistic.  Peru  in 
the  1990s  has  been  emerging 
from  a 25-year  period  of  crisis  in 
which  its  traditions,  its  political  in- 
stitutions and  society  itself,  have 
been  dramatically  transformed.  The 
country  in  the  process  has  tried 
every  kind  of  political  recipe,  includ- 
ing socialism  Imposed  by  military 
fiat  and  populism  enforced  through 
^charismatic  corruption. 

Springing — from—  nowhere. — and — 
without  party  label  or  baggage, 
President  Alberto  Fujimori  has  im- 
posed the  standard  economic  pro- 
gramme of  the  new  global  world 
order.  As  everyone  now  recognises, 
this  makes  the  rich  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer. 

The  grounds  for  dissatisfaction 
are  legion,  and  groups  sucli  as 
Tbpac  Amaru  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  recruits.  But  the  cards  are 
stacked  against  them.  Fujimori  may 
get  a bad  press  for  closing  down  the 
country’s  congress,  but  he  has  re- 
ceived firm  International  support 
and  remains  popular  at  home. 

The  rebels’  only  real  hope  of  se- 
curing change  is  through  martyr- 
dom, and  the  Japanese  government 
— still  uncomfortable  with  its  role 
as  a global  political  player  — has 
been  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
prevent  this.  The  original  rebeDion 
of  Thpac  Amaru  was  drowned  by 
the  Spaniards  in  blood.  Hundreds  of 
Indians  were  executed  in  the  towns 
of  the  Andes,  both  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a terri- 
ble warning,  and  there  was  silence 
for  a generation.  But  then  die 
Spaniards  were  gone.  
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Turkey  cosies  up  to 
Iran  despite  US  ire 


Nicole  Pope  In  Ankara 


WHEN  (lie  Iranian  presi- 
dent, All  Akbar  Hasheini 
Rafsanjani,  left  the  Turk- 
ish capital,  Ankara,  on  December  22 
at  the  end  nf  n four-day  official  visit, 
he  had  every  reason  to  feel  satisfied. 

With  Iran  blacklisted  by  many 
countries  around  the  world,  Rafsnn- 
jani  does  not  get  much  chance  to 
enjoy  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
a full-blown  official  visit.  On  this 
occasion,  lie  Irnvi'llcil  not  only  with 
his  wife,  sons  and  daughters,  hut 
with  a UliO-siraiig  d«-|rgniion  wlmsi- 
job  was  to  build  up  lies  lu-lwecii 
Ankara  and  Tehran. 

Despite  the  tensions  dial  regu- 
larly cloud  relations  between  tin* 
two  countries  — Ankara  accuses 
Tehran,  among  oilier  things,  of  sup- 
porting the  ivliel  Kurdish  Workers’ 
Party  (J'KKi  — they  have  much  in 
common. 

Ankara  had  already  incurred  rile 
wrath  of  the  Hniled  Slates  Inst 
summer,  when  the  Turkish  prime 
minister.  N'  emeiiin  I rbakau.  paid  a | 
visit  io  1 ei trail  ami  signed  n contract 
wurili  more  i him  &_'<i  billion  for  the 
supply  ot  Iranian  gas  over  a 20-year 

period. 

I lie  l !*s  a« lministr.il ion  reacted  L«> 
die  Iruni.m  president's  visit  by  issu- 
ing liirk'*>  with  ;i  sin  mg  warning 
I imt  io  improve  ns  relations  wiih 
Iran".  Knlsaniuni  responded  by 
dt  iioniiciiie.  Wa.hiugtoii  s "llagrruil 
anogance". 

Washington's  w arnings  have  n*n 
deferred  the  lurkish  authorities 
from  signing  several  cl  raft  agree- 
ments aimed  fit  eiicuuragiiig  trade 
with  [ran.  Both  An  km  a and  Tehran 
hope  Made  will  more  limn  double  lc> 
around  $2  billion  a year.  The 
:igrrenii-rus  also  provide  for  closer 
Tiirkisli-liniiiaii  co-opt  •ratiun  in 
such  areas  :is  the  environment  and 
maritime  transport. 

Ankara  has  also  renewed  an 
agreement  lor  the  import  of  4.5  mil- 
lion tonnes  ni  Iranian  oil.  And  in  (he 
course  of  bilateral  talks,  the  possi- 
bility of  building  an  oil  pipeline  was 
discussed. 

In  Turkey,  the  continuation  of 
neighbourly  relations  with  Iran  is 
regarded  not  only  as  perfectly  legiti- 
mate but  in  the  country's  best  inter 
est.  President  Suleyman  Demirel 


Rescue  workers  evacuate  the  injured  after  the  bombing  of  the  Paris  metro  Inst  month  phoig  pi  iuippkW' ia.tr 

France  cannot  disown  links  with  Algeria 


EDITORIAL 

THE  bomb  attack  that  recently 
killed  four  people  in  the 
) *i iris  metro,  which  is  thought  to  ' 
In-  the  work  nf  Algerian  funda- 
menmliHls,  proved  once  again 
Unit  Franco  is  inextricably  in- 
volved in  tin-  Algerian  civil  war. 

l-'runcc  and  Algeria  cannot 
iifford  to  ignore  each  other.  They 
are  linked  by  too  many  bonds,  by 
loo  much  bloodshed.  Any  up- 
heaval in  Algeria  has  repercus- 
sions iti  France.  Equally,  Algeria 
cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the 
way  that  it  is  judged  in  Paris, 
there  exists  u reciprocal  vulner- 
ability that  it  would  be  futile  to 
try  to  ignore. 

This  1ms  been  brought  home 
to  the  French  all  the  more  force- 
fully now  that  those  who  lurk  be- 
hind the  GIA,  or  Armed  Islumic 
Group  (there  may  in  fact  be  sev- 
eral groups),  have  threatened  to 
carry  out  u fresh  series  of  bomb- 
ings in  Fram  e. 

In  a Lwo-page  “message  to  the 
president  of  France,  Jacques 
Chirac",  published  on  December 
24,  Antai-  Zouabri,  who  heads 
the  GIA,  stated  that  "of  all  the 
heathens  the  French  remain  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  the 
Muslims"  and  that  “we  believe 
that  when  we  cut  off  your  heads, 


tear  your  bodies  apart  and  dis- 
perse you,  we  are  carrying  out 
an  HCt  uf  worship  that  brings  us 
closer  to  God”. 

Tlie  message  urged  France  to 
hall  “all  support"  for  the 
Algerian  government,  and  called 
for  the  release-  of  a GIA  member, 
Abdelbak  l-uyuda,  who  is  being 
held  in  Algeria. 

Tlie  French  government's 
hands  are,  to  a large  extent,  tied, 
lbil  in  the  same  way  that  certain 
Isliimisis  in  the  Middle  East  lend 
in  demonise  the  United  Staten, 
holding  it  responsible  for  every- 
thing Israel  tines,  so  there  are 
Algerian  fundamentalists  who  re- 
gard France  as  a diabolical  force 
lliui  is  tn  blame  for  everything 
ti\e  Algerian  government  does. 

Even  supposing  that  France 
wished  to  break  off  relations 
with  Algeria,  it  would  be  unable 
to  do  so  simply  because  of  the 
sheer  si/e  of  the  Algerinn  com- 
munity in  France. 

It  is  therefore  legitimate  for 
Paris  to  maintain  its  economic 
and  political  ties  with  Aiders.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
it  to  ignore  a country  that  has  a 
key  role  to  play  on  the  southern 
confines  of  Europe,  and  whose 
population  is  growing  rapidly. 

There  is,  however,  less  Justifi- 
cation for  maintaining  the  flow  of 
financial  aid  — even  if  it  is  dwin- 


dling — that  goes  to  Algeria  with 
no  political  strings  attached. 
Gist  year.  Chirac  came  oat  in 
favour  of  the  coinim-ndnble  prin- 
ciple of  conditionality.  Tin-  fact 
dial  lie  dill  so  seems,  curiously, 
to  have  slipped  bis  mind. 

Not  a squeak  of  protest  was 
heurd  from  the  French  govern- 
ment when  the  referendum  in 
November  enabled  the  Algerian 
military  regime  to  lighten  its  grip 
mi  the  country,  l-.verv  day  tlie 
regime  seems  (n  shift  further 
away  from  the  political  openness 
(hat  people  would  like  to  see, 

The  European  Union  inis  just 
granted  Algeria  a loan  of  $170 
million.  Again,  no  political  de- 
mands were  attached  to  (lie 
granting  of  the  loan. 

While  H is  clearly  desirable 
that  the  ELI  should  have  an 
“Algcriu  policy",  Brussels  cun- 
aot  be  blind  to  the  nature  of  the 
regime  in  powc-r  in  Algiers, 
which  must  take  much  of  tlie 
blume  for  the  present  situation. 

The  EU  is  in  u much  better  po- 
sition to  put  pressure  on  Algiers. 
It  has  much  greater  freedom 
than  Paris  to  speak  its  mind.  If  it 
fails  to  take  advantage  of  that 
freedom,  it  may  run  the  risk  of 
being  seen  by  the  fundamental- 
ists as  being  in  cahoots  with  the 
Algerian  military  regime. 

(December  26) 


himself  took  the  trouble  to  go  to  the 
airport  to  greet  Rafsanjnni  as  he 
stepped  off  his  plane. 

There  is,  however,  considerable 
debate  in  Turkey  about  just  how  for 
rapprochement  with  Iran  should  go. 
The  Turkish  prime  minister  lias 
been  doggedly  pursuing  his  dream 
of  bringing  nbout  a fraternal  union 
of  Islamic  countries,  even  though 
tiie  Iranian  Shins  and  Turkish  Sun- 
nis have  quite  different  conceptions 
nf  Islam. 

Erbakan  has  bei-n  pushing  hard 
for  closer  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  even  going  mi  far  as  In 
suggest  co-operation  in  an  area  ns 
sensitive  ns  defence-.  Such  a step 
would  [nit  Turkey  in  a very  delicate 
position  visii-ris  N.ilu,  of  which  it  is 
n member. 

However,  it  seems  that  neither 
Turkey's  army  n»r  its  foreign  min- 
istry is  prepared  to  venture  along 
thul  particular  road.  The  defence 
minister.  Turban  Taylmn.  who  has 
taken  u cli-ur  stand  against  any  such 
nuivr.  pn-vented  the  Iranian  delega- 
tion fmin  visiting  tin-  Turkish  f;n- 
i m y when-  l-'-pi  tighter  plain  s me 
as-n -i  allied  i 

Turkish  newspaper*  the 

i ippi inanity  provided  by  Rai-.m-  , 
j.iuis  visit  in  -sci ii«-  i mints  l>>i 
Turkey's  st-mlai  irmliiinn.  «-ihi»1m 
-i-uig.  for  example,  the  ■•nnir.i-i 
| lii-lvi'i-eu  lire  clhltlnr-W-.U  ini!  v.-hih  |1 
in  tin-  hniiiitn  delegation  ami  their 
I urki<h  coiinler  parts. 

Ahlnmgh  knl'-aiijaiii'*  visa  lias 
not  caie-i -cl  great  concern  in  Euro- 
pean capitals,  ii  has  once-  again 
highlighted  the  risks  in  hen -ill  in 
Turkey's  foreign  policy. 

The  country  seems  increasingly 
lorn  between  the  vaxi ward -looking 
and  Asian-orientated  designs  of  tin- 
prime  minister  — who  lias  consoli- 
dated liis  power  by  exploiting  tiie 
embarrassment  caused  to  his  coali- 
tion partner,  the  True  Path  Party,  by 
a recent  corruption  scandal  (a  car 
crash  revealed  the  existence  of  col- 
lusion between  a police  chief,  a 
drug  trafficker  on  die  run,  and  a 
deputy  of  Kurdish  origin)  — and 
Turkey'  traditional  tendency  to  look 
to  the  West,  particularly  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  which  the  foreign  min- 
ister, Tansu  Ciller,  does  her  best  to 
represent. 

(December  24) 


Thai  workers  go  on  strike  over  bonuses 


Jean-Claude  Pomontl 
in  Bangkok 

TWO  thousand  members  of 
Krung  Thai  Bank's  16,000- 
strong  workforce  went  on  strike  on 
December  19  to  press  home  their 
demand  for  un  increase  in  their  end- 
nf-year  bonus  (last  year  it  amounted 
to  five  and  a half  months'  salary). 

Tlie  previous  day,  staff,  at  Siam 
Commercial  Bank,  Thai  Farmers 
Bank,  Bank  of  Ayudliya  and 
Bangkok  Bank  had  won  bonuses 
nniounliug,  respectively,  to  six 
months',  5.5  months’,  five  months' 
mid  4.7  months'  earnings. 

The  bonuses  were  awarded  in  the 
wake  of  an  incident  on  December 
17,  when  a group  of  strikers,  who 
police  and  bystanders  say  were 


drunk,  set  fire  to  the  Bangkok 
offices  of  their  Japanese  employer. 
Sanyo. 

Tlie  workers,  who  earn  between 
$156  and  $195  a month,  had  gone  on 
strike-  the  previous  day  after  learn- 
ing that  their  annua!  bonus  was 
going  to  be  slashed  to  tlie  equiva- 
lent of  three  months'  salary  instead 
of  around  sue  months'.  Tlie  incident 
resulted  in  six  arrests- and  caused 
damage  estimated  at  more  than  $2 
million. 

Thailand,  which  has  one  of  the 
world’s  most  dynamic  economies,  is 
by  no  means  on  the  brink  of  anar- 
chy. But  it  is  experiencing  a slight 
economic  downturn.  The  economy 
will  grow  by  "only"  G per  cent  in 
1996,  compared  with  8.5  per  cent  la 
1995. 


The  export  growth  rate,  which 
lins  greatly  stimulated  the  economy, 
will  be  down  to  almost  zero  in  1996. 
as  against  24  per  cent  in  1995.  Tlie 
trade  deficit  is  set  to  increase  by  30 
per  cent  to  $23  billion  In  1997, 
against  $17.5  billion  in  1996.  Tlie 
current  account  deficit  is  more  than 
8 per  cent  of  GDP.  Inflation,  offi- 
cially put  at  5.8  per  cent,  is  higher 
than  it  has  been  for  four  years. 

Analysts  are  looking  forward  to  a 
regional  recovery.  Tlie  government 
says  that  by  the  end  of  tlie  year  tlie 
growth  rate  should  be  7.5  per  cent, 
with  inflation  down  to  4.5  per  cent. 

But  Thais  are  used  to  living  be- 
yond their  means.  For  the  past  three 
years,  Krung  Thai  Bank  has  offered 
its  workforce  bonuses  of  more  than 
five  months'  salary.  Whereas  the 


average  annual  income  per  inhabi- 
tant is  between  $2,300  and  $3,000  — 
a third  less  limn  in  Malaysia,  and  two 
and  a half  times  more  than  in  Indone- 
sia or  the  Philippines  — Thais  spent 
$2  billion  un  taking  holidays  abroad 
in  1996.  Helping  their  children  to 
study  abroad  cost  them  about  the 
same  amount. 

Many  salaried  people  take  their 
whopping  end-of-year  bonuses  into 
account  when  buying  goods  on 
credit.  They  find  themselves  up 
against  the  wall  when  employers 
pass  the  effects  of  flagging  profits  i 
on  to  their  bonuses,  which  ninkc  up  i 
for  the  shortcomings  of  Thailand's 
rudimentary  social  security  system. 
The  weakness  of  the  trade  unions  is1- 
responsible  for  a sometimes  disas- 
trous lack  of  communication  be- 
tween labour  and  management. 

As  a result  of  rising  living  stan- 
dards, the  Thai  economy  has  been 


evolving  fast.  Several  years  ago, 
faced  with  competition  from  coun- 
tries such  as  China,  Vietnam,  In- 
donesia and  Bangladesh,  which  can 
draw  on  a pool  of  cheap  labour,  Thai- 
land began  shifting  the  emphasis 
away  from  Industries  requiring  n 
large  unskilled  workforce  and  to- 
wards industrial  production  with 
high  added  vnlue.  Tlie  textile  indus- 
try, for  example,  which  had  the 
biggest  export  earnings  up  until  the 
.beginning  of  the  nineties,  has  now 
: fallen  back  to  fourth  or  fifth  position.- 
The  Thais  are  unaccustomed  to 
bclL-tighlenhig.  Tlie  government 
that  came  to  power  in  December  is 
doing  all  It  can  to  take  the  heat  out 
of  the  situation.  It  hopes,  above  all. 
to  restore  a climate  of  confidence, 
which  foreign  Investors  had  found 
to  be  sorely  lacking  under  the  previ- 
ous administration. 

(December  22-23) 
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Chirac  does  a U-turn  on  the  French 


EDITORIAL 


Agatha  Logeart 

WHEN  President  Jacques 
Chirac  gave  his  long-awaited 
television  interview  on  December 
12,  it  was  the  first  time  for  five 
months  thnt  he  iiad  appeared  before 
the  naLion  to  discuss  major  policy 
issues. 

The  event  was  carefully  orches- 
trated by  his  image  makers:  they 
chose  the  television  channel,  hand- 
picked  the  five  interviewers,  and 
devised  the  mise-*tt-scine. 

This  was  no  ordinary  interview.  It 
began  with  an  echo  of  the  evening 
in  May  19515,  when  the  victorious 
President  Chirac,  ensconced  in  his 
official  car,  was  pursued  through 
the  streets  nn  election  night  by  a 
television  reporter  oil  a motorbike 
who  stuck  his  micro  phone  towards 
the  open  enr  window  and  asked  re- 
peatedly: “Happy  then?"  The  only 
resixuise  he  got  from  (he  president 
was  a fixed  smile. 

It  seems  as  if  wc  have  spoilt  all 
our  time  since  that  novel  piece  of 
television  reportage  chasing  after 
the  president  in  the  hope  of  eliciting 
answers  to  questions  — answers 
that  have  never  been  given. 

So  Chirac’s  image  makers  decided 
to  take  us  back  to  square  one:  in  a 
long  take  thnt  might  have  come 
straight  out  of  a Claude  Lelouch  film, 
a camera  carried  on  a motorbike 
raced  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
(deserted  this  time)  and  turned  into 
the  courtyard  of  the  Elys^e  Palace. 

There  were  no  red  lights,  no  bar- 
riers, no  police  checks;  and  the  door 
of  the  palace  was  open,  suggesting 
that  the  president  wanted  to  open  his 
heart  to  the  nation  and  at  last  deal 
with  all  those  unanswered  questions. 

The  programme  was  called:  The 
French  ask  themselves  questions, 
the  president  replies.'’  But  the 
message  that  its  over-the-lop  setting 
seemed  to  be  putting  across  was 
this:  "Enter  without  fear,  you  are  at 
home  here.  All  your  questions  are 
legitimate,  all  your  questions  ore 
allowed.  There  are  no  taboos.  No 
bolds  barred.  1.  the  prophet  and  the 
oracle,  will  answer  you." 

A few  dozen  young  people  had 
been  tastefully  arranged  around  the 
room  like  house  plants,  to  give  an 
illusion  of  fresh  air. 

The  focus  then  moved  to  the 
table  where  the  president  sat  with 
the  programme's  compere,  Guil- 
laume Durand.  The  other  journal- 
ists who  had  heen  invited  to  ask 
questions  sat  quietly,  awaiting  their 
turn  a few  feet  away. 

The  president  did  not  have  an  easy 
time  of  it:  he  was  asked  to  respond 
to  film  clips  that  deftly  illustrated 
topical  issues  nnd  cruelly  compared 
Chirac’s  campaign  promises  with  his 
record  as  president.  What  did 
Chirac  have  to  say?  That  France  was 
(no  conservative,  .nnd  thnt  it  would 
lie  more  convenient  to  change  the 
French  than  the  way  they  lived;  that 
something  was  going  to  be  dune 
about  tile  judiciary,  which  was  in 
j»oor  shape  ns  we  all  knew;  that  he 
was  going  to  keep  on  his  "coura- 
geous" prime  minister.  Alain  Jiipjrf, 
even  if  the  French  were  sick  and 
tired  uf  him;  and  thnt  (here  was  no 
[joint  in  reshuffling  the  government 
ns  long  as  tlu*  majority  voted  the  way 
they  were  asked  to.  More  than  two 
hours  Inter,  we  had  forgotten  about 
the  motorbike  and  our  illusions  — if 
we  ever  had  any. 

(December  14) 


NEARLY  two  years  ago,  a 
leading  French  politician 
addressed  the  nation  In 
the  following  rather  unuBiial 
terms,  which  seemed  to  Include 
an  element  of  self-criticiBra: 
"We’re  told  that  the  French,  and 
not  those  who  govern  them,  are 
primarily  responsible  for  the  re- 
cession, on  the  grounds  that  they 
resist  change. 

"People  who  say  that  kind  of 
thing  then  go  on  to  delight  in 
listing  the  allegedly  ineradicable 
mental  blocks  and  mindsets  that 
hinder  the  process  of  reform. 

"In  other  words,  it's  the  fault 
of  the  French  that  unemploy- 
ment is  taking  us  up  a blind 
alley  nnd  thnt  welfare  spending, 
social  security  payments  and 
public  deficits  nre  constantly 
increasing  ...  I don’t  share  that 
view.” 

Jacques  Chirac  — for  it  was 
he  — even  added,  in  that 
keynote  speech  of  his  1095 
presidential  campaign:  “Reform 
is  not  a bitter  pill  to  be  taken 
only  under  sedation,  but  a 
chance  for  the  future  — ahvnys 
supposing  that  we  know  how  to 
bike  decisions,  assume  our  re- 
sponsibilities nnd  do  not  spend 
too  much  time  passing  the  buck 
to  round-table  discussions,  rep- 
resentatives of  labour  and  man- 
agement, nnd  committees  of 
experts.” 

In  his  December  12,  1006, 
television  interview,  Chirac  ar- 
gued the  exact  opposite.  If  there 
was  one  theme  that  kept  on 
recurring  during  his  two-hour 
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(Headline)  Chirac:  Tm  keeping  Juppdl'  They  are  a conservative  lot,  the  French  I* 


television  performance,  it  was  | 
Ills  Insistent  claim  that  France 
had  seized  up  and  that  die 
French  refused  to  budge. 

"The  country  is  profoundly 
conservative,”  he  repeated. 
France  is  "a  country  which  is 
not  responsible",  a country 
paralysed  by  trade  unions  who 
are  prepared  to  "let  rip”  the  mo- 
ment anyone  mentions  reform. 

At  no  point  did  Chirac  the 
president  have  a word  to  say  in 
favour  of  the  political  ideas  that 
Chirac  the  candidate  had  advo- 
cated in  1995  as  a remedy  for 
the  "fractured  society”. 

On  the  contrary,  he  stub- 
bornly sided  with  his  unpopular 
government  — though  that  did 
not  stop  him  criticising  its 
action  on  liaueB  such  as  Corsica 


and  the  lorry  drivers’  strike.  It 
was  almost  as  if,  haring  become 
president,  he  had  decided  to 
remain  no  more  than  a spectator 
of  his  own  poweiies9ness. 

The  only  two  initiatives  Chirac 
clearly  explained  and  put  his 
name  to  do  not  even  seem  to  be 
the  direct  result  of  his  action. 

One  was  the  setting  up,  for  the 
umpteenth  time,  of  a commission 
to  look  into  the  independence  of 
the  judiclnry  (which  was  largely  a 
response  to  pressure  from  inves- 
tigating magistrates).  The  other 
was  the  defence  of  a European 
policy  based  on  a Franco- 
German  partnership  (which  was 
initiated  by  his  predecessor 
Francois  Mitterrand). 

Chirac  would  do  well  to 
reread  his  earlier  statements 


Juppe  justifies  his  actions  by  the  book 


COMMENT 


1 Juppe  on  Juppe 


IT  WOULD  be  churlish  not  to 
welcome  an  attempt  by  a politi- 
cian like  prime  minister  Alain  Jupp6 
to  make  himself  better  known  to  his 
compatriots.  At  first  sight,  there  is 
something  arresting  and  almost 
endearing  in  his  hrief  essay,  Entre 
Nous  (Between  Ourselves),  which 
was  published  this  week. 

In  his  own  words,  he  is  “less 
unfeeling  and  thick-skinned  than 
die  chattering  classes  and  the 
media  would  have  one  believe”,  and 
quite  definitely  "not  a monster  of 
indifference". 

That  is  all  very  well.  But  it  is  far 
from  certain  that  the  perilous  exer- 
cise of  political  power,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a prime  minister,  really 
needs  n helping  hand  from  a literary 
genre  that  blithely  throws  together 
| confessions  nnd  convictions,  private 
1 feelings  and  public  actions. 

Entre  Nous  is  not  so  much  n book 
ns  a public  relations  exercise.  Jupp6, 
whose  ratings  in  the  opinion  polls 
could  hardly  be  lower,  has  decided 
to  combat  his  unpopularity  not  by 
explaining  his  policies,  but  by  re- 
vealing the  man  himself.  He  has 
used  his  pen  to  try  to  give  himself  a 
more  human  face. 

Faced  with  the  public's  disen- 
chantment with  the  collective  action 
of  his  govern  incut,  he  paints  the 
picture  of  a solitary  man  who  is 
going  through  (he  purgatory  of  not 
being  loved  in  order  to  redeem 
France,  "that  epitome  of  our  faults 
and  talents”. 

"Even  when  one  is  an  inarque 


On  hie  alleged  arrogance : 

"I’m  Impatient  by  nature.  I 
may  sometimes  be  brusque,  but 
not  ‘arrogant1,  as  some  accuse 
me  of  being  — though  l admit  the 
two  characteristics  may  be  con- 
fused. I don't  like  It  when  people 
let  thinga  drag  on  or  put  off  deci- 
sions. It  will  soon  be  the  time  of 
year  when  one  makes  good  reso- 
lutions. I shall  therefore  do  every- 
thing I can  to  be  more  accessible 
and  more  open  to  dialogue." 

On  hla  unpopularity. 

"A  year  and  a half  ago  I took 
up  the  post  of  prime  minister 
with  enormous  enthusiasm, 
encouraged  by  public  opinion, 
which  saw  me  as  the  ‘ideal’ 
prime  minister.  Today  l*ve 
broken  all  records  for  unpopu- 
larity. Hove  I failed?  Have  I 
changed  so  radically  that  those 
who  praised  me  last  year  feel 


[graduate  of  the  Ecole  Nacionale  dc 
{'Administration,  a college  for  high- 
flying civil  servantsi,  one  is  never- 
theless r human  being,"  Jupp6 
remarks,  without  one  being  sure 
whether  lie  is  addressing  the  reader 
ur  Jacques  Chirac,  who  during  his 
1995  presidential  campaign  could 
not  have  been  more  scathing  about 
the  fuarque  (Hite  to  which  he  himself 
belongs.  One  is  tempted  to  suggest 
that  the  main  qualification  for  being 
prime  minister  is  to  be  a politician. 

I The  ingredients  of  Jupp6’s  book 
bear  a curious  resemblance  to  those 


they  should  vilify  me  now?  I 
don’t  think  so.  Does  It  leave  me 
cold?  Most  definitely  not  One 
thing  1b  certain:  I’m  getting  an 
awful  lot  of  flak." 

On  his  remark,  when  the 
industrial  giant  Thomson 
was  coming  up  for  privatisa- 
tion, that  the  company  was 
“ worthless ”: 

“1  once  said  tiiat  Thomson  had 
fewer  assets  than  debts.  Anyone 
would  have  drawn  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  market  value  of  a 
company  in  that  situation  wa9 
low,  to  say  the  least.  People 
Inferred  that  I had  offended  the 
self-respect  of  the  workers  who 
had  turned  Thomson  into  one  of 
our  finest  companies.  So  I 
removed  the  term  ‘symbolic 
franc’  [token  sum]  from  an  offi- 
cial communique,  because  1 
found  it  shocking.” 

Extracts  taken  from  Entna  Nous 


used  by  Chirac  in  the  two  books  he 
penned  when  he  was  at  a low  ebb  in 
the  opinion  polls.  The  publication  of 
Entre  Nous  clearly  hopes  to  achieve 
the  same  result. 

Chirac’s  body  language  enabled 
his  two  books,  which  were  given 
considerable  media  exposure,  to  play 
a key  role  in  the  spectacular  reversal 
of  his  political  fortunes  three  months 
before  the  presidential  election. 

It  is  far  from  certain  that  the 
image  of  politics  is  enhanced  by 
such  public  relations  exercises.  The 
French,  on  both  the  right  and  left, 


from  time  to  time.  He  would 
then  understand  the  reasons  for 
his  government’s  unpopularity. 
His  television  performance  only 
highlighted  the  yawning  discrep- 
ancy between  his  decision  to  use 
the  democratic  medium  of  tele- 
vision and  thus  accept  the  risk 
of  haring  to  field  awkward  ques- 
tions from  ruthless  interview- 
ers, and  his  expression  of  the 
hardly  democratic  view  thnt  it  Is 
the  FYench  themselves  who  arc  , 
chiefly  responsible  for  their  mis- 
fortunes. 

One  could  almost  detect  in 
the  president’s  attitude  a temp- 1 
tation  to  make  the  people  - I 
who  did  not  deserve  such 
courageous  leaders  — simply 
disappear. 

(December  14) 


are  fed  up  with  promises  not  being 
kept.  They  would  like  to  be  able  to 
go  on  believing  in  politics,  which 
embodies  their  collective  aspira- 
tions. 

At  a time  when  the  people  want 
explanations  and  action,  the  regime 
has  successively  served  them  up 
with  an  admission  of  powerlessness 
(Chirac's  television  Interview)  and  a 
personal  confession  (Juppe's  Entre 
Nous). 

By  injecting  loo  great  a personal 
element  into  the  public  arena,  politi- 
cians make  their  action  less  re- 
spectable and  thereby  increase  the 
credibility  gap.  The  noxious  end- 
game of  Fraiifois  Mitterrand's  sec- 
ond presidential  term  was  similarly 
affected  by  the  intrusion  of  private 
matters  into  the  public  domain:  be 
was  quick  to  use  his  cancer  as  a 
shield  to  bide  behind  whenever  he 
was  asked  awkward  questions  about 
his  past.  . 

The  emotions  are  an  area  which, 
by  their  every  essence,  do  not  allow 
for  debate  or  challenge,  They  put  an 
end  to  discussion  before  it  baa  even 
started.  The  French  may  be 
touched  by  Jupp6's  confession,  bu 
it  will  not  allow  them  to  forget  tne 
hardships  they  face  in  their  dwiy 
lives.  Jupp6  Insists  that  unemploy- 
ment is  the  '‘cross"  he  has  to  bean 
However  honest  the  confession,  a 
book  will  not  change  much. 

(December  18) 
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Jewish  Zealotry 
Threatens  Peace 


OPINION 

Richard  Cohen 


MAY  I start  with  an  anec- 
dote? it's  about  the  day  1 
was  in  Hebron  and  Rabbi 
Moshe  Levinger  took  me  into  the 
souk.  He  pushed  through  a mass  of 
Palestinians,  pointed  to  homes  that 
once  had  been  owned  by  Jews  and 
vowed  they  would  be  owned  by 
Jews  again.  I was  scared.  Ijevinger 
was  brazen,  astoundingly  confident. 
Ail  around  us,  literally  pushing  up 
against  us,  were  Palestinians,  any 
one  of  whom,  virtually  taunted  by 
U'vinger,  could  have  slipped  a knife 
between  my  ribs.  Not  long  after- 
ward. in  fact,  this  is  precisely  what 
happened  to  a Jewish  student. 

I cxluime  that  moment  because 
recently  I mentioned  Levinger  to  an 
Israeli  government  official  and  he. 
to  my  astonishment,  pronounced 
the  rabbi  a “great  mail."  Levinger'. 
this  official  said,  was  willing  to  die 
for  his  beliefs — the  purported  right, 
literally  God-given,  for  Jews  to  be 
able  to  live  anywhere  on  the  West 
Hank  they  chose,  Hebron  included. 

The  history  of  Hebron  is  long  and 
complicated  and  it  is  not  all  that 
easy  to  dismiss  Jewish  claims  to  the 
area.  But  the  elevation  of  Levinger's 
swaggering  zealotry  to  the  level  of 
greatness  tells  you  something  about 
the  current  Israeli  government  that 
is  profoundly  depressing.  It  is  true 
that  the  prime  minister,  Biuyamin 
Netanyahu,  has  made  mistakes. 
Those  can  be  easily  corrected.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  the  new  govern- 


ment is  infused  with  an  ideological- 
religious  conviction  that  is  inimical 
to  peace.  That  may  be  a lot  harder 
to  correct. 

Belter  late  titan  never,  the  Clin- 
ton administration  is  giving  it  (he 
old  college  try.  Last  week  it  repri- 
manded Israel’s  Likud  Party  gov- 
ernment for  announcing  it  would 
expand  Jewish  settlements  in  (he 
West  Bank.  Careful  readers  of  the 
Israeli  government  statement  will 
note  that  it  referred  to  existing  set- 
tlements, not  new  ones,  and  so 
slopped  short  of  any  outright 
breach  of  (lie  Oslo  agreements.  Hut 
these  expanded  settlements  are  lo- 
cated in  the  very  area  where,  some- 
day. Palestinians  hope  to  have  a 
state  of  their  own.  The  announce- 
ment was  hardly  what  diplomats  call 
a confidence  builder. 

‘Hie  president's  statement  was  a 
bit  overdue  and  was  probably  de- 
layed while  he  went  about  the  busi- 
ness of  re-election.  After  all.  for 
some  lime  now.  the  Netanyahu  gov- 
ernment lias  been  casually  [Hiking 
the  Palestinians  in  the  eye,  begin- 
ning with  the  opening  of  the  Ilenv 
dian  Tunnel  under  the  Muslim 
Quarter  of  Jerusalem's  Old  City. 

That  act  triggered  rioting  and 
gun  fights  between  Palestinian  po- 
licemen and  Israeli  soldiers.  It  also 
produced  exclamations  of  surprise 
from  Netanyahu  who.  master  of 
public  relations  though  he  may  be.  is 
forever  sutprised  at  the  Palestinian 
inability  to  see  things  his  way.  It  must 
be  the  same  with  the  settlements. 

For  the  Clinton  administration, 
which  like  all  its  recent  predeces- 


Ar med  Jewish  settlers  walk  the  streets  of  Hebron  Inst  week 


sol's  finds  itself  up  In  its  eyeballs  ill 
the  Middle  East,  the  trick  is  to  fine- 
tune  the  pressure  it  clearly  must  pul 
oil  the  Israeli  government.  It  musi 
gel  results  wiihniil  cun  I inning 
Likud’s  tendency  in  see  iiiiiinsUioii 
as  proof  dial  ii  is  mi  the  right 
course.  Fur  that  reason,  tin-  admin- 
istration cannot,  as  smtie  have  sug- 
gested. monkey  with  aid  to  Israel. 
No  difference  with  a particular  Is- 
raeli government  must  jeopardize 
tlie  security  of  Israel  itself. 

On  the  other  hand.  Netanyahu 
hns  done  just  that.  His  truculence 
toward  the  Palestinians  has  set  back 
the  [>eace  process.  He  may.  iu  fact, 
have  shredded  it.  Tiiat  relieves  the 
United  Slates  of  any  obligation  to 


automatically  support  Israel  in  tlu-  I 
U.N.  Seen riiv  Council.  lei  the  reso- 
lutions come.  I hey  really  don't  hurt 
as  much  as  they  sting  and  the  Likud 
government  could  benefit  from  tin- 
realization  dial  il  is  steadily  isolating 
itself.  It  lias  lew  real  friends  left. 

it's  hard  in  Washington  in  find 
anyone  who  is  optimistic  about  the 
peace  process.  Tilings  have  truly 
gone  to  ruin.  The  steady  march  of 
progress  — the  abandonment  of  the 
Arab  boycott . diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  Israel  by  Morocco.  Tunisia 
and  the  Gulf  slates,  mid  a cordial 
peace  with  Jordan  — all  these 
achievements  have  been  endan- 
gered. if  not  reversed.  Netanyahu 
has  transformed  the  old  Jewisli- 


rnoTiyiUAPH  <•>  amhui-  i 

Arab  war  into  :i  new  con  diet  be- 
tween Jewish  coltuiLali&is  and  colo- 
nized Palestinians.  Nowlieiv  in  iln 
world  lias  such  a battle  been  won  in 
tlu*  LJOlh  century.  Israel,  a cninilry 
founded  on  history,  cumuli  ignore 
ils  lessons. 

Ultimately,  Netanyahu  nnd 
Yasser  Arafat  will  probably  reach 
agreement  on  Hebron.  Rut  tin-  criti- 
cal issue  is  not  tile  political  -.lain-  >>\ 
that  town  ami  its  small  baud  >>l  -fi- 
llers. but  whether  the  settler  men- 
tality, as  exemplified  by  1-evinger.  is 
j going  to  be  exalted  or  recognized 
for  whnl  il  is — reckless  and  danger- 
ous zealotry.  If  the  United  States  is 
truly  Israel's  friend,  it’s  lime  ful- 
some tough  love. 


Second  Language  for  a Second-Class  Life  France  Ends  Kurdish  Mission 


COMMENT 

Ellen  Qoodman 

WHAT  WOULD  Henry  Higgins 
make  of  this?  What  if  he  went 
to  teach  a flower  girl  the  King's  Eng- 
lish only  to  discover  that  her  local 
school  board  had  declared  Cockney 
another  language? 

In  Oakland.  California,  they  are 
involved  in  a modern  remake  of  the 
Pygmalion  story.  A school  board 
faced  with  the  failure  of  too  many 
African  American  students  has  now 
decreed  slang  a valid  and  different 
language.  Using  the  dense  vocabu- 
lary of  Academese,  the  board  mem- 
bers also  called  for  classes  to  be 
taught  partially  in  Ebonics  "for  the 
combined  purposes  of  maintaining 
the  legitimacy  and  richness  of  such 
language  and  to  facilitate  their  ac- 
quisition and  mastery  of  English 
language  skills." 

By  fiat,  they  have  transformed 
black  street  talk  into  Ebonics  and  put 
Ebonics  — offspring  of  “ebony"  and 
"phonics"  first  conceived  in  acade- 
mic circles  — on  a par  with  French 
or  Chinese.  They  have  made  ‘1  be" 
the  linguistic  equivalent  of  “je  9Uts.” 

What  do  you  say  to  a school  board 
so  desperate  it  lias  have  declared  its 
students  foreigners  in  their  own 
country?  Is  it  defeatism  that  says  the 
jjoorest  black  children  in  inner  cities 
|ve  in  another  country,  where  they 
literally  don't  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage? What  do  you  say  to  a commu- 


nity of  parents  and  teachers  so  torn 
between  the  desire  for  respect  and 
the  desire  for  learning,  that  they,  too. 
become  "bilingual"? 

The  irony  is  that  too  many  Ameri- 
cans are  tongue-tied,  speaking  only 
one  language  in  a diverse  world.  But 
Ebonics  is  a second  language  for  a 
second-class  life.  It’s  a “language"  de- 
fined by  people  who  did  not  get  their 
Ph.D.s  or  their  jobs  speaking  it. 

Even  proud  Liza  Doolittle  was 
realistic  enough  to  know  she  needed 
a verbal  passport  to  a better  life. 
When  she  came  to  Higgins  for  "Eng- 
lish" lessons,  it  wasn't  to  become  a 
Fair  Lady  but  to  work  in  a flower 
shop.  She  said,  They  won't  take  me 
unless  I can  talk  more  genteel." 

Like  any  American  descended 
from  immigrants,  I know  about  lan- 
guage and  culture.  In  the  era  when 
my  father,  the  first  American-born 
child  in  his  family,  started  school, 
many  teachers  were  “unencum- 
bered" by  sensitivity  (mining.  A 
sometimes  stated  goal  of  public 
schools  in  my  city  and  others  was  to 
“Americanize"  children  from  fami- 
lies overtly  described  as  illiterate 
and  superstitious,  the  "refuse  of 
their  teeming  shores." 

My  father  talked  of  college  friends 
who  were  ashamed  to  speak  German 
or  Italian  nt  home,  ashamed  of  their 
immigrant  parents  and  ashamed  of 
their  shame.  There  was  a lot  of  heat 
applied  to  the  melting  pot  that  we 
look  back  upon  with  such  nostalgia. 
But  there  was  also  a commitment, 


however  ruthless,  to  integration,  to 
preparing  children  to  enter  the  new 
world.  The  community  was  invested 
in  their  collective  future. 

I do  not  think  you  have  to  destroy 
a child’s  self-respect  or  respect  for 
parents  in  order  to  make  her  life  bet- 
ter than  theirs.  It’s  not  hard  to  under- 
stand one  motive  of  board  member 
Toni  Cook,  to  "quit  saying  there's 
something  wrong  with  a majority  of 
the  children."  Instead  of  calling  it 
bad  English,  call  il  Ebonics.  But  it 
will  not  do  to  shuck  children  or  each 
other.  These  children  who  watch  TV 
in  their  homes  do  not  need  a simulta- 
neous interpreter.  Black  English  is 
not  the  language  of  Maya  Angelou  or 
Jesse  Jackson.  Ebonics  is  not  the 
African  English  spoken  by  South 
Africa’s  Archbishop  Tutu  or  U.N. 
Secretary-General  Kofi  Annan. 

In  school  districts  already  stun- 
ningly segregated  by  race,  Ebonics 
is  now  touted  as  a tool  for  teaching 
what  is  called  Standard  English.  But 
to  validate  slang  ns  the  “real  black 
talk"  undermines  the  English  lesson. 
Il  tenches  that  the  poorest  inner-dty 
culture  is  the  “real"  black  homeland. 

In  America  alone,  there  are  dis- 
tinct dialects  and  speech  patterns 
that  go  far  beyond  the  Inner  cities, 
ranging  from  the  hollers  or  Ap- 
palachia to  the  down  east  reaches  of 
Maine.  But  if  you  only  speak  your 
mother’s  tongue,  you  may  only  lend 
your  mother's  life.  Any  child  who 
wants  to  travel  to  a wider  world 
needs  to  talk  his  way  out. 


Charles  Trueheart  In  Paris 

THE  FRENCH  government 
said  last  week  it  would  with- 
draw at  the  end  of  December  from 
the  five-year-old  allied  air  opera- 
tion designed  to  protect  Kurdish 
civilians  in  northern  Iraq. 

French  officials  explaining  the 
abrupt  decision  cited  a change  in 
the  nature  of  the  original  mission 
known  as  Operation  Provide 
Comfort,  launched  by  the  United 
States,  Britain,  Turkey  and 
France  after  an  unsuccess ful 
Kurdish  rebellion  against  Iraqi 
President  Saddam  Hussein  at  the 
end  of  the  1991  GuifWar.  The 
mission  is  run  out  of  Inclrlik  Air 
Base  In  southern  Turkey. 

The  humanitarian  aim  of  the 
operation  “does  not  figure”  in  the 
narrower  successor  mission  that 
began  on  January  1 after  a vote  to 
extend  Its  mandate  In  somewhat 
altered  form  by  the  Turkish 
parliament,  the  French  Foreign 
Ministry  said  In  a communique, 
and  “for  those  reasons,  France 
won't  participate.’’ 

Spokeswoman  Anita  Limldo 
said  the  main  goal  of  the  opera- 
tion had  been  to  ensure  (he  safety 
of  humanitarian  flights  by  private 
aid  groups  Into  northern  Iraq. 
This  would  no  longer  be  necoB- 
sary  because  a United  Nations 
food-for-oil  pact  required  (hat  30 
percent  of  nil  aid  destined  for 
Iraq  be  earmarked  for  Kurdish 


areas,  IJmldo  said,  adding  that 
the  new  mission  "is  essentially 
one  of  air  surveillance.”  The  deci- 
sion does  not  affect  France's  mili- 
tary participation  in  the  other 
"no-fly”  zone,  over  southern  Iraq, 
monitored  by  U.S.,  Saudi,  British 
and  French  aircraft. 

In  Washington,  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Christopher 
Bush  called  France  a “valued 
participant?  in  Operation  Provide 
Comfort  and  the  mission  In 
southern  Iraq.  “Certainly  we 
wotdd  have  preferred”  that 
France  remain  part  of  Operation 
Provide  Comfort,  he  Baid,  “but 
it’s  obviously  a French  decision.” 
He  added  that  coalition  air  opera- 
tions “will  not  be  disrupted”  by 
tiie  French  decision. 

Spokesman  John  Dinger  said 
it  was  “hard  to  imagine  thnt 
France  did  this  in  any  brooder 
context  of  relations  with  the 
United  States.  I think  they  did  It 
based  on  thlB  issue  of  whnt  they 
felt  to  be  in  their  interests.”  He 
added  that  France  had  told  the 
United  States  it  would  continue 
to  press  for  Iraq's  full  compli- 
ance with  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolutions  that  ended  the  Gulf 
War, 

The  decision  to  leave  the  U.S.- 
led  mission  in  northern  Iraq 
come  on  the  heels  of  a series  of 
actions  and  gestures  pointing  to  a 
chill  in  relations  between  the 
French  and  U.S.  governments. 
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Anger  as  China  Appoints  HK  Council 


Keith  B.  Rlohburg 

In  Hong  Kong 

COMMUNIST  rulers  last 
week  named  60  pro-Beijing 
stalwarts  to  a new  interim 
legislature  for  Hong  Kong*  ignoring 
International  cries  of  outrage, 
threats  of  court  action  and  egg- 
tli rowing  protesters.  It  will  replace 
the  democratically  elected  body 
China  lias  pledged  to  scrap  when  It 
takes  control  later  this  year. 

The  naming  of  the  provisional 
legislature  had  long  been  expected. 
But  Chinn's  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  the  move  In  the  face  of  strong 
condemnation  from  Britain,  the  de- 
parting colonial  power,  and  the 
United  States  is  the  dearest  sign  yet 
that  Beijing  aims  to  impose  its 
stamp  on  Hong  Kong  despite  inter- 
national criticism,  and  at  tlie  risk  of 
unnerving  residents  and  disrupting 
the  territory's  political  nnd  eco- 
nomic stability. 

Tlie  legislature  was  chosen  in  bal- 
loting by  a 400-member  selection 
committee  appointed  by  China, 
which  met  In  the  southern  Chinese 
city  of  Shenzhen.  It  is  expected  to 
rewrite  anti-subversion  Inws  for 
Hong  Kong  that  (lie  outgoing 
British  government  had  modified; 
toughen  laws  on  freedom  of  infor- 
mation; and  act  ns  a kind  of  shadow 
govern nient,  meeting  on  Chinese 
soil  and  drafting  hills  that  will  lake 
effect  here  after  China  formally  as- 
sumes sovereignly  on  July  1. 1997. 

The  60  members  of  the  interim 
body  were  chosen  from  a group  of 
130  pro-China  politicians  and  busi- 
nessmen in  Hong  Kong  who  put 
themselves  forward  as  candidates. 
Hong  Kong  radio  reported  that  33 
members  of  the  current  legislature, 
which  was  elected  In  September 
1995,  will  be  in  the  provisional  one. 
Twenty-six  incumbents  did  not  run, 
and  one  was  defeated. 

Ten  of  the  winners  — including 
Elsie  Tu,  Peggy  Lam.  Cheng  Kai- 
nam.  Tam  Yiu-chung  and  Tsang 
Yok-sing  — were  losers  in  the  1995 
election,  the  first  time  the  Hong 


Pro-democracy  marchers  protesting  against  China's  proposed  Legislative  Council  in  Hong  Kong 


Kong  legislature  was  fully  elected. 
Candidates  from  pro-China  parties 
did  well,  with  the  Democratic  Al- 
liance for  the  Betterment  of  Hong 
Kong  and  the  liberal  Party  winning 
nine  and  10  senls,  respectively.  The 
Progressive  Alliance  won  five. 

The  largest  anti  most  popular 
pnrty  in  Hong  Kong,  the  Democrats, 
refused  to  participate  in  a process  it 
labeled  a sham.  It  also  condemned 
sitting  legislators  who  agreed  to  par-  1 
(icipate  in  the  new  body,  saying  it 
would  lead  to  conflicting  loyalties. 

Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Qian 
Qichen  struck  a defiant  tone  as  he 
opened  the  session  in  Shenzhen.  In 
a hall  bedecked  with  red  curtains 
and  Communist  Parly  trappings, 
Qian  told  the  assembled  pro-Beijing 
loyalists  that  "what  is  regrettable  is 
that  Britain  has  lacked  the  courage 
to  face  reality.” 

Qian  also  said  Britain's  condem- 
nation showed  only  that  the  out- 


going col  onial  power  is  now  helpless. 

China’s  actions,  and  Qian's  re- 
marks prompted  an  unusually  sharp 
exchange  between  senior  British 
nnd  Chinese  diplomats,  and  a partic- 
ularly scathing  attack  from  Chris 
Patten,  the  colony's  British  gover- 
nor, who  called  the  procedures  in 
Shenzhen  “stomach-churning"  and 
“a  bizarre  farce." 

“What  Mr.  Qian  should  be  asking 
is  whether  people  in  Hong  Kong 
feel  helpless,  if  they  have  this  sort  of 
institution  produced  by  this  farcical 
procedure  foisted  upon  them,”  Pat- 
ten said,  adding  that  Hong  Kong 
residents  could  take  comfort  that 
“the  whole  world  is  watching  what's 
happening  over  the  border.” 

Patten  also  echoed  remarks 
made  last  week  by  British  Foreign 
Secretary  Malcolm  Rifkind,  who 
said  China  should  agree  to  have  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  in  The 
Hague  arbitrate  the  dispute  and  de- 


cide whether  the  establishment  of 
an  interim  legislature  is,  as  Britain 
believes,  a violation  of  the  1984 
treaty  that  lays  out  terms  for  the  re- 
turn of  Hong  Kong  to  China. 

The  United  States  joined  the  con- 
demnation of  China,  with  State  De- 
partment spokesman  Nicholas 
Burns  calling  Beijing’s  actions  "un- 
justified and  unnecessary." 

Democracy  activists  and  elected 
Hong  Kong  lawmakers  who  will 
lose  their  jobs  when  the  interim  leg- 
islature takes  office  in  July  also  de- 
nounced China's  move.  Some 
protested  outside  the  New  China 
News  Agency,  Beijing's  unofficial 
embassy  here,  while  others  hurled 
eggs  at  the  buses  taking  the  Beijing 
loyalists  to  the  selection  process. 
Activists  were  barred  from  crossing 
into  China,  so  a small  group  set 
loose  helium  balloons  with  a banner 
saying,  "Oppose  the  Provisional 
Legislature." 


Cali  Drug  Lords  Ran  Empire  Behind  Bars 


Douglas  Farah  In  Bogota 

WHEN  police  raided  the  maxi- 
mum-security prison  here  last 
month,  they  found  more  than  they 
had  bargained  for. 

Not  only  had  imprisoned  leaders 
of  the  Cali  cocaine  cartel  been  ar- 
ranging to  have  legislators  bribed, 
as  had  been  widely  alleged  for  some 
weeks,  but  the  drug  lords  pos- 
sessed detailed  information  on  how 
to  fly  illegal  drugs  into  the  United 
States  and  Instructions  on  circum- 
venting the  Colombian  judicial  sys- 
tem, police  said. 

The  raid  on  La  Plcota  Prison  was 
authorized  after  police  intercepted 
phone  calls  from  the  prison  by 
brullu'ra  Miguel  nnd  Clilberlo  Ro- 
driguez Orejuela  and  another  con- 
victed drug  trafficker,  Ivan 
L/rdinoIii.  to  their  lawyers.  It  laid 
bare  the  extent  to  which  the  Cali 
cartel  continues  to  run  its  business 
from  jnil.  despite  government 
claims  to  (he  contrary. 

'The  problem."  said  police  com- 
mander Gen.  Rosso  Serrano,  "is  the 
tremendous  corruption  nt  all  levels 
of  tile  prison  system.”  Justice  Minis- 
ter Carlos  Medellin  has  said  there 
will  be  an  investigation  at  tlie  prison. 

Tlie  United  States  lins  voiced 
growing  concern  about  the  continu- 


ing operations  of  imprisoned  cartel  I 
leaders  and  raised  the  Issue  with 
Foreign  Minister  Maria  Emma 
Mejia  during  her  recent  visit  to 
Washington. 

Slate  Department  spokesman 
Nicholas  Burns  stud  that  Washing- 
ton would  monitor  the  situation 
closely  as  it  decides  whether  to  cer- 
tify Colombia  this  year  as  cooperat- 
ing in  the  International  fight  against 
the  illegal  drug  trade.  Last  year,  the 
Clinton  administration  did.  not  cer- 
tify Colombia  because  of  evidence 
(hat  President  Ernesto  Samper's 
1994  presidential  campaign  ac- 
cepted $6  million  from  the  Cali  car- 
tel. Samper  denies  (lie  allegations. 

Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  cartel 
were  arrested  or  surrendered  to  po- 
lice in  1995  and  have  confessed  to 
minor  drug-trafficking  charges  in 
exchange  for  sentences  that,  in  ef- 
fect. will  keep  them  in  prison  for 
less  than  It)  years.  All  are  being 
held  in  the  same  wing  of  U Picota 
Prison,  which  police  say  allows 
them  to  not  only  live  in  comfort  but 
also  devise  strategies  for  distribut- 
ing drugs  mid  bribing  officials. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  (lie  cartel 
leaders,  who  have  amassed  billions 
of  dollars,  to  tempt  prison  guards 
who  earn  less  than  $400  a month.  A 
recent  study  released  by  Cromos 


magazine  estimated  the  combined 
fortune  of  the  Rodriguez  Orejuela 
brothers  at  $205  billion,  including 
income  from  legitimate  businesses 
they  established  with  drug  money. 

"They  clearly  feel  they  are  safer 
and  can  operate  more  comfortably 
from  a prison  they  control  than  they 
could  as  fugitives,"  an  intelligence 
officer  said.  "They  have  a sophisti- 
cated communications  network  they 
run  through  a pay  phone  at  the 
prison  and  carry  on  business.” 

After  the  tapped  telephone  con- 
versations revealed  that  the  traffick- 
ers were  arranging  to  bribe  key 
congressmen,  former  vice  president 
Humberto  de  la  Callc  Lombana 
called  for  immediate,  drastic  action. 
There  is  a government  that  is  gov- 
erning more  than  the  government, 
and  it  is  not  at  the  presidential 
palace,"  said  de  la  Cnlle,  who  re- 
signed ns  vice  president  earlier  this 
year.  “ It  is  In  La  Picota." 

lint  Col.  Rafael  Pardo,  the  official 
responsible  for  prison  security,  said: 
“One  cannot  say  they  are  commit- 
ting crimes  from  prison;  what  we 
discovered  is  (hat  they  were  violat- 
ing a few  prison  regulations." 

It  is  because  of  that  attitude,  po- 
lice and  diplomats  said,  that  Colom- 
bia lias  suffered  several  inter- 
national embarrassments  over  its 


prisons.  In  1991,  Medellin  cartel 
leader  Pablo  Escobar  surrendered 
after  negotiating  a deal  that  allowed 
him  to  build  his  own  luxury  prison 
and  select  the  guards.  He  left  that 
prison  a year  later  through  a secret 
tunnel  when  police  threatened  to 
move  him  to  a real  penal  facility. 

Earlier  this  year,  Jose  Santa^’ruz 
Londono,  a Cali  cartel  leader, 
walked  out  of  La  Picota  with  the 
help  of  a lawyer.  Rival  drug  traffick- 
ers later  gunned  him  down. 

According  to  police  at  La  Picota 
where  seven  of  the  Cali  cartel’s  lead- 
ers are  being  held  with  their  main 
bodyguards,  virtually  unlimited  ac- 
cess is  permitted  to  traffickers'  fam- 
ilies and  lawyers.  Tn  one  week  in 
November,  the  Rodriguez  brothers 
received  123  lawyers'  visits.  Police 
discovered  mail  was  leaving  the 
prison  unopened  by  officials  and 
that  cellular  telephones  were  al- 
lowed into  the  prison  almost  openly. 

But  the  most  surprising  result  of 
the  police  raid  were  a collection  of 
files  found  in  the  cell  of  Jhon  Jairo 
Ponce,  who  works  for  the  Rodriguez 
brothers.  Tlie  files  contained  a 
flight  manual  titled  To  Successfully 
Carry  Out  an  Illegal  Flight,  Analyze 
the  Following  Aspects."  Another 
was  called  "How  to  Give  Testimony 
and  Receive  Judicial  Benefits," 
which  advised  on  which  crimes  to 
confess  to  and  other  hints  on  receiv- 
ing the  lightest  possible  sentence. 
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City  Works 
Its  Way  Up 
In  the  World 

Jamas  Rupert  In  Abidjan 

IN  THIS  humid  port  city,  popu- 
lar complaints  about  life  these 
days  focus  on  the  extent  to  which 
either  things  or  people  work.  For 
thousands  of  wealthy  expatri- 
ates, too  little  does.  For  millions 
of  poorer  Africans,  too  few  do. 

Still,  more  than  any  other  city 
in  West  Africa,  Abidjan,  in  Ivory 
CoaBt,  works.  The  evidence  is 
that  foreigners  keep  coming — 
enough  to  make  Abidjan  the  re- 
gion’s most  cosmopolitan  city. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Euro- 
peans, Asians  and  Americans 
are  in  Abidjan  to  do  business. 

Tlie  demand  for  luxury  villas  in 
the  suburbs  where  these  foreign- 
ers five  has  risen  by  as  much  as 
50  percent  in  the  past  two  years, 
real  estate  agents  say.  And  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Africans 
— mostly  from  Burkina  Faso, 

Mali,  Guinea  and  Niger  — have 
come  to  seek  work  as  manual  la- 
borers, servants  or  petty 
traders.  Their  demand  for  hous- 
ing, in  poor  neighborhoods  or 
outlying  shantytowns,  has  risen 
as  well.  There's  a foreign  middle 
class,  too.  As  in  many  West 
African  cities,  most  small  shops 
seem  to  be  owned  and  managed 
by  Lebanese,  and  there  are 
Indian  and  Vietnamese  busi- 
nesses, as  well. 

In  Abidjan,  die  foreigners  say, 
making  a profit  or  even  a firing 
wage  is  difficult  — but  still 
easier  than  elsewhere  in  West 
Africa. 

To  do  business  here,  you 
have  to  operate  differently  than 
in  America,”  said  Mike  Phillips, 
a transplanted  Californian  who 
heads  operations  here  for 
Comstar,  a U.S.-owned  cellular 
phone  company.  Comstar's 
ninth-floor  suite  of  offices  was 
sufficiently  comfortable  — this 
means  airconditioned  — that 
Phillips  and  his  colleagues  eas- 
ily bustled  about  wearing  ties. 

“It  takes  three  months  to  get  a 
residency  card  and  six  months 
to  get  a car  license  plate,” 

Phillips  said.  Still,  “you  can  do  it 
...Ifsa  lot  worse  in  most  of 
central  and  West  Africa.” 

Far  below  Phillips’s  office, 
immigrant  Africans  say  much 
the  same  of  Abidjan.  Muham- 
mad TYaore,  a single  Guinean  in 
his  twenties,  piloted  a taxi 
through  the  jammed  streets, 
i The  car's  windows  were  open  to 
- admit  every  lukewarm  puff  of 
i air.  At  each  stoplight,  knots  of 
- young  men  leaned  in,  hawking 
- an  Impressive  array  of  watches, 
i calculators,  clothes  and  the  oc- 
s casional  telephone  answering 
; machine. 

? “A  lot  of  them  come  from 
1 Nigeria,  for  the  same  reason  I 
I-  came  from  Guinea,”  Traore 
said.  And  for  the  same  reason 
I that  an  estimated  2 million  or 
if  more  immigrant  Africans  five  in 
a Ivory  Coast  “We  just  want  to 
z make  money,  to  have  a life  and 
a get  married.  Life  here  is  not 
y easy,  biit  If  a better  than  at 
p home.” 

r Traore  added  hopefully:  ■ 

y "Myself,  I am  Just  staying  here 
" while  I try  to  find  a way  to  get  to 

o America.  Do  you  know  how,  I •: 

t-  can  get  an  invitation  letter  from  ! 
there  for  a visa?”  1 
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Cultural  Collision 


l 


Michael  Elliott 

■pie  Clash  Ot  Civilisations  And  The 
Remaking  Of  World  Order 
Bv  Samuel  P.  Huntington 
Simon  & Schuster.  367 pp.  $26 

IN  1993,  Samuel  P.  Huntington, 
director  of  the  John  M.  Olin 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  at 
Harvard,  published  an  article  in 
Foreign  Affairs  on  a coming  “clash 
of  civilizations''  that  will  dominate 
ihe  future  of  global  politics.  His  new 
book,  eagerly  awaited  by  many  who 
road  tlie  article  — whether  or  not 
they  agreed  with  its  thesis  — 
expands  on  the  original  idea.  Tlie 
hook  is  studded  with  insights, 
flashes  of  rare  brilliance,  great 
learning  and,  in  particular,  an  ability 
to  see  the  familiar  in  a new  and 
provocative  way. 

Yet.  in  tlie  end.  it  doesn't  con-  | 
vincc.  One  might  venture  to  think 
that  there  will  be  few  books  pub- 
lished this  year  which  are.  at  one 
ami  the  same  time,  so  stimulating 
and  yet  so  maddening. 

Huntington  states  his  argument 
plainly.  “World  politics."  he  writes. 

Is  being  reconfigured  along  cul- 
j lural  and  civilizational  lines.  In  this 
world  ihe  most  pervasive,  important 
1 anil  dangerous  conflicts  will  not  be 
1 between  social  classes,  rich  and 

i or  other  economically  defined 

I «rmips,  but  between  peoples  be- 
luiiging  to  different  cultural  enti- 
| lies.”  Instinctively  one  knows  what 
| he  means.  It  was  Fanglossinn  to 
itiink  that  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
| - dial  peculiar,  because  ideulogi- 
1 1 ally  charged,  worldwide  contest  — 
would  usher  in  a time  free  or  I 
■ undid.  I 

It  is  not  hard  to  believe,  as  Hunt- 
ington seems  to  believe,  that  the 
wars  in  ex-Yugoslavia  or  the  Cauca- 
sus or  Kashmir  have  their  roots  in 
culture  or  that  they  could  all  be- 
| come  bigger.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
I identify  at  least  some  of  the  major 
' contemporary  civilizations  or  their 
wellsprings,  such  as  religion. 


Huntington’s  taxonomy  encom- 
passes seven  main  civilizations: 

Sinic  On  effect,  Greater  Chinese); 
Japanese;  Hindu;  Islamic;  Western; 
Latin-American  (which  has,  suppos- 
edly, evolved  in  its  own  way  from 
shared  roots  in  the  Western  model); 
and  “possibly”  African.  With  tlie 
exception  of  some  provocative  com- 
ments on  Mexico,  the  book  hardly 
discusses  the  Latin-American  case, 
and  the  African  one  even  less  so.  In 
very  large  measure  Huntington  Is 
concerned  with  the  way  in  which 
Islamic.  Western  and  Asian  cultures 
may  be  expected  to  interrelate  with 
one  another. 

Huntington  is  surely  right  to 
argue  that  the  world  cannot  be  seen 
solely  through  Western  eyes  and  to 
suggest  that  the  “triumph  of  the 
West"  is  neither  complete  nor  un- 
controversial.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  often  resented  both  in  the 
Islamic  nations  and  in  Asian  ones. 
The  world.  Huntington  says,  is  not  I 
becoming  homogeneous;  English  is 
not  a lingua  franca  nor  likely  to  be 
one  any  time  soon;  die  sort  of  capi- 
talism preached  in  the  halls  of  the 
IMF  and  World  Bank  in  Washing- 
ton. or  celebrated  each  winter  at  the 
World  Economic  Forum  in  Danis,  is 
not  sweeping  all  before  it.  All  this  is 
a useful  corrective  to  one-world  | 
dreaminess.  As  it  happens.  I read 

this  book  during  a 12-day  trip 

around  the  wnrld.  oil  Western-built 
planes,  owned  by  Western  compa- 
nies. staying  in  hotels  which  were 
full  nf  Western  beds.  Western 
drinks.  Western  newspapers  and  TV 
channels.  And  yet  people  in  Hong  . 
Kong  told  me  that  the  accurate  use  | 
of  English  was  in  decline  there, 
while  any  bounce  between  South- 
east Asiii  and  midwestern  Europe  is 
enough  to  convince  even  tlie  unob- 
servant that,  of  the  two,  the  area 
that’s  booming  economically  isn't 
the  "Western"  one. 

So  far  so  good.  And  yet  the  book 
begs  so  many  questions  that  its  cen- 
tral tenet  must  be  in  doubt.  Here  are 
three  of  them.  First,  are  civilizations 


as  cohesive  as  Huntington  seems  to 
think?  On  my  little  trip  I visited  Sin- 
gapore and  Bangkok.  Both  Asian, 
both  cities  in  "miracle"  economies,  a 
short  hop  from  each  other;  but  in 
their  social  arrangements,  their  cul- 
ture, their  attitude  (say)  to  sex.  they 
arc  on  different  planets.  More  perti- 
nent, why  does  Huntington  think, 
without  ever  examining  Ihe  proposi- 
tion, llml  western  Europe  and  the 
United  Stales  have  civilizational  lies 
so  strong  that  they  will  never  be 
rivals?  Does  he  not  know  how  re- 
sentful many  Western  Europeans 
now  are  about  American  political 
and  cultural  hegemony? 

SECOND,  if  culture  is  such  a 
strong  determinant  of  social 
behavior,  why  is  Huntington 
so  dead  set  against  uiullicullural- 
ism?  If  efforts  to  impose  one  cullin'' ' 
on  another  invite  strife,  as  1 Uniting- 
lou  contends,  why  should  such 
efforts  have  liarmunious  results  if 
attempted  within  a single  nation?  In 
loci,  lie  almost  oTlaiuly  oversiaU-s 
tlie  degree  nl  cultural  Uulkdiiizaliiui 

ill  tlie  United  Slate*.  In  a passage 
without  footnotes  (this  in  an  impres- 
sively documented  book)  lie  asserts 
that  there  is  “some  evidence"  that 
"resistance  to  assimilation  is  stronger 
among  Mexican  migrants”  than  it 
was  with  other  immigrants  to  the 
United  States.  There  is  plenty  of  non- 
anecdotal  evidence  the  other  way. 


Once  Upon  a Time  in  the  West 


T.H.  Watkins 

Bad  Land:  An  American  Romance 
By  Jonathan  Raban 
Pantheon.  324pp.  $25 

I KNOW  it  is  not  cool,  and  I am 
probably  too  much  of  an  enthusi- 
ast for  my  own  good,  but  every  now 
and  then  I encounter  a book  that 
makes  me  want  to  grab  friends  by  I 
the  lapels  and  insist  that  they  stop 
everything  they  are  doing,  sit  down 
and  read  it.  Then  report  back  to  me. 
And  If  they  don't  like  the  book,  their 
reaction  is  likely  to  color  my  judg- 
ment of  them  forevermore.  Idiots. 

So  it  is  with  Jonathan  Raban’s  Bad 
Land:  An  American  Romance. 
Raban,  British  born  and  bred  but1 
now  living  happily,  if  welly,  In  Seattle, 
has  taken  on  one  of  the  quintes- 
sential American  stories  — the 
settlement  of  the  Great  Plains  — 
and  made  it  his  own.  He  Is  a writer 
of  extraordinary  gifts,  and  no  one 
since  Wallace  Stegner  in  Wolf  Wil- 
low has  evoked  with  greater  power 
the  marriage  of  land  and  sky  that 
gives  the  United  StateB  both  its 
beauty  and  its  terror.  His  journal- 
ist’s eye  is  sharp  and  his  reportage 
>s  exemplary. 

As  a historian,  Raban  is  unclut-. 
tered  by  academic  claptrap  and  pre- 
conception, and  no  one  since  Walter 


Prescott  Webb  in  Tlie  Great  Plains 
has  understood  just  how  precisely 
tlie  romance-ridden  attempt  to  set 
tie  the  nearly  treeless,  semi-arid 
country  of  the  High  Plains  called 
into  question  our  national  sanity. 
East  of  the  Mississippi,  Webb  wrote, 
“civilization  stood  on  three  legs  -• 
land,  water,  and  timber;  west  of  the 
Mississippi  not  one  but  two  of  these 
legs  were  withdrawn  — water  and  I 
timber  — and  civilization  was  left  on 
one  leg  — land.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  it  toppled  over  In  temporary 
failure."  Just  so.  Raban  might  re- 
spond. But  what  do  you  mean,  "tem- 
porary"? . 

Raban  takes  as  fos  core  sample 
an  enormous  rectangle  that  in-  | 
eludes  part  of  western  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  and  much 
of  eastern  Montana.  While  his  nar- 
rative clips  into  the  19th  century 
from  time  to  time  and  slides  even 
more  frequently  In  and  out  of  the 
present  (tile  Upabomber  comes 
under  discussion  at  one  point,  for 
instance,  and  legitimately  so),  most 
of  tlie  book  centers  on  tlie  fate  of 
those  families  - many  of  European 
origin  — who  were  seduced  into  the  • 
region  by  the  promise  of  “free"  gov- . 
eminent  land  after  passage  of  the 
Enlarged  Homestead  Act  m 1909.  At 
the  same  time,  tlie  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee & SL  Paul  Railroad  — the 


Milwaukee  Road  — was  anxious  to 
sell  its  own  government-grant  lands, 
as  well  as  enhance  its  role  as  one  of 
the  essential  links  In  the  great  sym- 
biosis between  the  hinterland,  with 
its  products,  and  the  great  eastern 
cities,  with  their  markets.  Thus,  the 
railroad  amplified  the  government’s 
tempting  offer  with  the  crooning  of 
its  own  relentless  (and  too  often 
relentlessly  Active)  advertisements. 

A self-styled  “scientific"  agronomist 
meanwhile,  promised  that  a sure- 
fire method  of  “dry  land”  farming 
would  swiftly  overcome  the  income-  I 
nience  of  an  annual  rainfall  that 
rarely  topped  14  inches. 

And  so  they  came,  these  hapless 
pilgrims,  their  headB  stuffed  with 
visions  of  a new  Arcadia,  many 
spilling  off  the  cars  with  Old  World 
clothing  and  uncertain  English, 
even  less  prepared  than  their  Amen 
lean-born  counterparts  to  take  on 
the  challenge  of  a land  that  not  only 
did  not  welcome  them  but  would  do 
everything  In  Its  power  to  throw 
them  off.  For  the  most  part,  the  land 
succeeded,  answering  their  hopes 
with  droughts  and  dust  storms, 
grasshopper  invasions,  tornadoes, 
hailstorms,  bone-freezing  winters, 
and  the  ghastly  psychological  bur- 
den of  loneliness,  while  the  vaganes 
of  the  market  imprisoned  them  .in  a 
never-ending  boom-and-bust  cycle 


ILLUSTRATION-  JEAN -FRANCO  SALLAUX 

Third:  Accept,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  civilizations  can  co- 
here and  can  be  rivals.  Is  it  not  still 
l>OBsible  for  countries  to  have  allies 
across  Lite  civilizational  divide?  “Ill 
the  coining  era,"  says  Huntington, 
“the  avoidance  of  mqjur  civiliza- 
lionnl  wars  requires  core  slates  to 
refrain  from  intervening  in  conflicts 
in  other  civilizations."  Taken  liter- 
ally, that  means  that  the  Gulf  War  of 
1990-91  was  a terrible  mistake.  But 
for  the  United  States  to  have  ab- 
stained from  the  war  would  have 
meant  (hat  it  was  prepared  to  leave 
an  ally  — Saudi  Arabia  — to  its  fate. 
Apart  from  a neat  lesson  in  civiliza- 
tinnnl  politic*,  what  would  haw 
been  gained? 

Actually.  I doubt  if  Huntington 
would  press  bis  argument  as  fur  as 
lie  implies,  because,  in  what  is  al- 
most ;i  cuda  in  the  book,  he  casts 
doubt  on  his  whole  thesis.  All  civi- 
lizations. he  argues,  are  threatened 
by  barbarism  — drug  smugglers, 
inter  national  criminals,  you  nan  tv  ii- 
S»  challenged,  the  “great  civiliza- 
tion;*" must  “hang  together  or  hang 
separately."  Bit  of  a stretch,  that,  at 
file  end  of  a book  which  has  sought 
lo  convince  the  reader  that  those 
civilizations  are  bound  soon  to 
clash.  So  enjoy  dlls  book  for  all  the 
wonderful  stuff  in  it:  Treat  its  Big 
Idea  with  the  skepticism  with 
which,  at  tlie  end.  its  creator  invests 
his  own  progeny. 


that  drove  thousands  to  bankruptcy, 
some  to  madness,  and  most  of  those 
few  who  remained  into  a depen- 
dence upon  federal  subsidies  that 
has  bred  a perverse  and  sometimes 
furious  resentment  against  the  fed- 
eral government  that  is  no  less  pro- 
found for  being  entirely  illogical. 

A familiar  tale,  of  course,  and  one 
that  continues,  as  farms  and 
ranches  go  under,  and  survivors 
cast  baleful  eyes  on  environmental- 
ists and  others  who  would  tell  them 
how  to  live  what  is  left  of  their  lives. 
What  makes  it  new  is  Raban 's  deter- 
mination to  give  it  shape  as  an  irre- 
pressibly human  story.  He  knows 
the  history,  and  he  uses  it  well.  He 
knows  the  land,  and  he  describes  It 
magnificently.  But  he  knows  people 
even  better,  and  whether  he  Is 
telling  us  of  the  long-dead  Ned  Wal- 
laBton,  struggling  to  keep  himself 
and  his  family  on  the  home  place 
along  Whitney  Creek,  or  of  the 
present-day  citizens  of  Ismay,  who 
change  the  town’s  name  to  Joe, 
Montana,  in  a pitiable  elfort  to 
resuscitate  their  dying  hamlet, 
Raban's  genius  gives  those  ,wlio 
might  have  been  no  more  tlian  char- 
acters in  a cautionary  tale  the  tri- 
umphant credibility  of  real  human 
beings  — some  betrayed  by  their' 
own  greed,  others  done  in  .by  cir- 
cumstances they  could  not  control, 
but  all  forced  to  deal  with  the  conse- 
quences of  one  more  American 
dream  gone  terribly  wrong. 


Paperbacks 


Non-Fiction 


Movleland:  Hollywood  and  the 
Great  American  Dream  Culture, 
by  Jerome  Charyn  (New  York 
University  Press,  $17.06) 


IN  THE  vein  of  Otto  Friedrich’s 
City  Of  Nets  (though  originally 
published  some  years  earlier),  this 
is  a movie-lovers  testimony.  Charyn 
once  worked  for  director  Otto  Pre- 
minger and  interviewed  several  old 
movie  people  as  part  of  his  re- 
search: Tlie  most  memorable  may 
be  Mae  Clarke,  never  quite  a star 
but  the  recipient  of  perhaps  the 
most  famous  blow  in  movie  history 
when  Jimmy  Cagney  smashed  her 
in  Ihe  face  with  a grapefruit  in  Pub- 
lic Enemy.  Cliaryn’s  discussion  of 
Bonnie  And  Clyde  explains  how 
seminal  a film  it  was  in  late  1960's 
America:  U was  “a  film  that  had  a | 
European  flavour,  but  wore  Ameri- 
can pants.  Bonnie  and  Clyde  was  the 
beginning  of  our  own  New  Wave. 


A John  Graves  Reader 
(University  of  Texas 
Press,  $16.06)  


BORN  in  1920  in  Forth  Worth, 
Texas,  John  Graves  has  stuck, 
as  a wiiler,  close  lo  home.  “1  wrote 
wlint  presented  itself  to  be  written, 
lie  says  in  the  preface  lo  this  collec- 
tion. What  presented  itself  was  the 
[Hi-  ami  landscape  of  Texas  and  the 
Southwest,  which  he  has  explored 
and  memorialized  in  buuks  such  a> 
Goodbye  I n A River  tllMUtj,  Hart  I 
Scrabble  lH'7-i)  and  From  A Lime- 
stone Ledge  ilWU).  Graves’  sensi- 
bility lies  somewhere  between 
'Diorraii  and  Lin  y McMurtry.  hi  un  | 
excerpt  trout  Goodbye  I'u  A Rivet.  I 
the  writer  sits  by  a campliiv.  drink- 
mg  "syrupy  coffee.”  smoking  hi* 
pipe,  and  run  minting:  “You  run  the 
risk  of  thinking  yourself  an  ascetic 
when  you  enjoy  with  that  intensity 
Lite  austere  facts  of  fire  and  coffee 
and  tobacco  and  the  sound  and  feel 
of  country  places.  You  aren't, 
though.  In  a way  you're  more  of  a 
sensualist  than  a fat  man  washing 
down  sauerbmteu  and  dumplings 
with  heavy  beer  while  a German 
band  plays  and  a plump  blonde 
kneads  his  thigh.  You  have  shucked  | 
off  the  gross  delights,  and  those  you 
have  left  are  few,  sharp,  and  strong.” 


The  Story  Of  My  Life,  I 

by  Clarence  Darrow 
(Da  Capo,  $1 6.06) 


MOST  people  know  Clarence 
Darrow  (1857-1938)  as  the 
man  who  defended  Darwinism 
against  creationism  in  the  famous 
"monkey  trial"  of  1025,  Tennessee  v. 
Scopes.  It's  fitting  that  Alan  Der- 
showitz  contributes  a new  introduc- 
tion to  this  reprint  of  the  original 
1932  edition;  Darrow  was  the  Der- 
showitz  or  Johnnie  Cochran  of  his 
day,  taking  on  the  most  sensational 
cases.  He  represented  Leopold  and ; 
Loeb  during  their  “thrill"  murder 
trial  In  1924,  saving  his  clients  from 
the  gallows  using  a temporary 
insanity  defense.  Derehowitz  s Intro- 
duction raises  some  intriguing 
doubts  about  how  well  Darrow  re- 
ally nrgued  In  the  Scopes  trial,  and 
holds  . that  , D arrow’s  opponent, 
William  Jennings  Bryant,  was  not 
tire  narrow-minded  creationist  he’s 
made  out  to  be.  "Darrow'a  eloquent 
plea  for  life  has  bad  a significant  im- 
pact on  the  continuing  debate  about  I 
capital  punishment.  Most  death ; 
penalty  lawyers  I know  have  read  -, 
his  masterful  closing  argument  and 
many  use  parts  of  it  in  their  pleas 
for  life."  : . . 
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Lights  switched  off  on  mean  street 
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In  Brief 


The  harsh  repercussions 
of  US  energy  deregulation 
could  be  repeated  In  the 
UK,  writes  Chris  Barrie 

THERE  are  streets  in  Ameri- 
enn  cities  where  electricity 
and  gas  supplies  are  a thing 
of  the  past.  At  night  apartment  win- 
dows are  mostly  in  darkness,  al- 
though a few  flicker  and  glow  in  the 
light  of  kerosene  lamps.  Food,  if 
heated  at  all,  is  cooked  on  poten- 
tially hazardous  portable  stoves. 
And  the  occupants  wear  coals,  even 
when  they  are  in  hod. 

Welcome  to  the  world  of  energy 
deregulation,  where  the  land  of  the 
free  demands  that  nil  households 
|My  I lie  price  for  the  energy  they 
use.  Hlack  ghettos  in  1996  had  more 
lo  do  with  lack  of  heat  and  light  than 
skin  colour,  although  poverty  i-e- 
niained  their  defining  feature. 

Impossible  in  Hritain?  Not  at  nil, 
say  academics  and  consumer 
groups  who  specialise  in  the  energy 
business.  In  fact,  it  is  happening 
already.  And  in  18  months'  time, 
when  the  electricity  and  gas  mar- 
kets are  thrown  open  to  comiieti- 
tion,  the  poor  in  Rritnin  could  find 
themselves  even  worse  off  while  Lite 
affluent  bask  in  the  glow  of  lower 
electricity  and  gas  prices. 

In  lflDfi  local  authorities  in  south 
Wales  commissioned  a study  into 
low-income  households  arid  their 
problems  securing  adequate  energy 
for  llieir  homes.  It  threw  new  light 
on  the  impact  uf  privatisation  and 
showed  how  many  households  are 
worse  off  in  a world  governed  by 
market  forces  and  competition. 

The  survey  found  that  more  than 
half  of  households  using  pre- 
payment meters  had  "self-discon- 
nected'’ their  supply  of  gas  or 
electricity,  which  had  been  cut  off 
because  they  had  problems  buying 
or  finding  the  tokens  to  feed  the 
meter.  For  many,  this  so-called 
voluntary  interruption  of  their 
power  or  heating  supply  lasts  a 
weekend  or  longer. 

The  survey  also  shows  that  fami- 
lies with  very  small  children  form 
the  majority  nf  those  unable  to 
manage  their  token-meters  without 
being  disconnected.  It  says:  "In 
other  words,  the  greater  difficulties 
produced  by  the  system  are  concen- 
trated upon  the  most  vulnerable 
households." 

Two  groups,  it  says,  are  most  at 
risk  — those  households  containing 
someone  unable  to  work  because  of 
health  difficulties  and  those  families 
with  a child  aged  under  five  in  the 
household. 

Their  struggle  is  cumulative. 
Low-income,  single-parent  families 
already  find  the  economics  of  daily 
life  difficult.  Ihrow  in  the  need  to 
budget  fur  a stockpile  of  prepay- 
ment tokens  and  weekends  in  the 
cold  and  without  hot  food  inevitably 
follow. 

Nor  do  tin -sc  families  have  only 
one  meter  iniu  which  they  must 
feed  n share  of  scarce  resources. 
Those  jiaying  for  their  electricity 
this  way  will  almost  certainly  bo 
paying  for  their  gas  by  prepayment 
meter,  loo. 

'Hie  official  line  is  to  use  slntistics 
to  sweep  (his  problem  under  the 
empet.  Ministers  preach  the  bene- 
fits of  privatisation.  The  gas  and 
electricity  industries  point  to  official 
disconnection  figures  which  pur- 
port In  show  that  disconnections  are 
falling  and  should  no  longer  be  I 
considered  n serious  problem.  I 
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Dark  dnys  . . . How  long  until  Britain’s  ghettos  are  as  energy  poor  as  Philadelphia’s?  "wotc^hris^S^^^ 


British  Gas  has.  for  example,  cut 
the  number  uf  compulsory  discon- 
nections dramatically,  from  61,700 
customers  in  19H7/88  to  1995's  tally 
of  14,500  house-holds.  Similarly,  dis- 
connections ordered  by  the  regional 
electricity  companies,  privatised  in 
1990,  have  fallen. 

The  gas  and  electricity  industries 
indulge  in  regular  self-congrat- 
ulatory back-slapping  over  this 
achievement.  But  in  reality  the  dis- 
connection scoresheet  may  be  as 
bad  as  ever  — or  worse. 

The  problem  is  that  no  one 
knows,  because  the  households  in 
question  are  deemed  to  have  dis- 
connected themselves  voluntarily 
by  failing  to  feed  their  voracious 
meters.  Industry  regulators,  how- 
ever. seem  content  to  accept  this 
position  at  face  value  — that  con- 
sumers apparently  benefit  from  pre- 
payment meters  because  there  is  no 
possibility’  of  falling  into  debt. 

But  for  the  Government  and  the 
power  companies  there  are  other, 
less  publicised,  benefits  to  this  sys- 
tem. Selfdisconnection  is  hidden 
because  it  does  not  require  official 
action.  The  companies  benefit  by 
charging  up-front  these  customers, 
the  poorest,  for  their  vital  energy 
supplies  and  escape  the  costs  of 
having  to  chase  these  people  for 
payment  No  other  customer  is 
treated  this  way. 

The  Government's  desire  for 
favourable  statistics  on  energy 
poverty  neatly  squares  with  the 
industries'  goal  of  minimising  costs 
of  coping  with  social  problems. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  gas  and 
electricity  companies  are  keen  to  in- 
stall prepayment  meters.  Five  years 
ago.  there  were  1.9  million  electric- 
ity prepayment  meters  in  British 
homes,  hi  L995  that  number  Imd 
jumped  to  more  Ilian  3.2  million, 
□nd  for  1996  it  is  expected  to  be 
close  to  4 million.  British  Gas  has 
also  increased  Its  prepayment 
meters,  with  more  than  850,000  now 
in  place. 

By  definition  these  meters  me 
installed  in  (he  homes  of  people 
wlm  already  have  difficulty  [toying 
their  bills.  Yet  these  people  are  alsu 
expected  to  pay  a higher  standing 
chnrge  for  their  gas  and  electricity 
than  other,  more  affluent,  cus- 
tomers. 


In  ail  attitude  that  is  both  rigor- 
ously logical  and  absurd,  the  gas 
and  electricity  industry  wntchdogs 

— Clare  Spottiswoode  nnd  Ifrofes- 
sor  Stephen  Uttlechild  respectively 

— allow  companies  to  levy  higher 
charges  for  supplying  the  poor  be- 
cause past  debts  liuve  to  be  recov- 
ered and  the  costs  of  installing  and 
administering  these  prepayment 
meters  is,  firms  argue,  higher  than 
running  direct  debit  customers' 
accounts. 

In  electricity  this  surcharge  is 
levied  through  a higher  standing 
charge.  With  gas.  consumers  pay  a 
higher  tariff. 

The  result  is  a gulf  in  energy 
costs  between  rich  and  poor.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Electricity  Associa- 
tion, the  average  customer  on  direct 
debit  pays  $445  a year.  Electricity 
paid  by  quarterly  bill  costs  $453, 
while  prepayment  meters  cost  $479. 

Prof  Littlechild,  director-general 

The  issue  Is  whether 
a market  structure 
can  be  devised  that 
is  humane  as  well  as 
competitive.  The 
omens  are  bleak 

of  Offer,  may  side  with  the  electric- 
ity industry  on  these  charges  but 
his  own  regional  representatives  do 
not.  The  consumer  committees 
have  been  lobbying  him  to  call  a 
halt  to  this  surcharge  on  the  poor. 

Yvonne  Constance,  who  heads 
(he  regional  committee  chairmen, 
anys  high  charges  menn  the  poor 
are  proving  very  profitable  to  re- 
gional electricity  companies.  Ms 
Constance  find  her  colleagues, 
hardly  anti-establishment  figures, 
believe  that  the  industry  is  overstat- 
ing the  cost  of  installing  and  run- 
ning pre-payment  meters. 

rile  plight  of  the  poor  now  is 
beginning  to  cause  serious  concern 
among  consumer  groups,  who  fear 
that  the  discrepancy  between 
prepayment  and  direct-debit  cus- 
tomers — poor  and  affluent  — will 
widen  even  further  from  1998,  when 


the  domestic  gas  and  electricity 
markets  are  opened  lo  competition. 

In  an  analysis  for  the  Institute  for 
Public  Policy  Research  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  electricity  market. 
Professor  Catherine  Waddams 
Price  warns  that  low-income  house- 
holds will  face  higher  charges  as 
competition  is  introduced  and  com- 
panies are  forced  to  unwind  hidden 
subsidies. 

As  companies  vie  for  the  •'best'' 
customers  — the  good  payere  — so 
the  costs  of  supplying  the  rest  have 
lo  be  spread  across  a dwindling 
group.  Prof  Waddams  Price  says: 
"Competition  could  bring  real  hard- 
ship to  some  vulnerable  households 
and  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
them  to  clear  their  debts  and  move 
into  a lower  cost  payment  category." 

Research  by  Andres  Gomez- 
Lobo,  of  the  Institute  for  Fiscal  Stud- 
ies, suggests  gas  customers  who 
consume  relatively  little  gas  may 
also  suffer  unless  competition  dra- 
matically drives  down  costs.  These 
consumers  will  not  benefit  unless 
the  costs  of  supplying  customers  fall 
by  between  20  and  30  per  cent  — a 
tall  order. 

Unfortunately  the  proposed  rules 
for  1998  will  do  little  to  right  the 
imbalance  against  poorer  house- 
holds. Ms  Constance  says  there  will 
be  little  incentive  for  electricity  com- 
panies to  cut  the  costs  of  supplying 
them. 

Worse,  an  electricity  company 
competing  in  the  home  region  of  a 
rivfll  will  need  to  use  a prepayment 
meter  installed  by  that  rival  if  it  is  to 
sell  power  into  the  house.  Because 
it  owns  that  meter,  the  home  com- 
pany will  have  the  right  to  be  con- 
sulted by  its  rival  on  one  of  only  two 
tariffs  to  be  used. 

Ms  Constance  predicts  that  this 
will  stifle  any  desire  among  compa- 
nies to  seek  out  poorer  households 
and  offer  them  lower  charges:  "If 
you  cannot  offer  your  own  tariff  and 
must  talk  to  rival  companies,  why 
bother  at  all?” 

Why  bother?  The  words  apply  to 
swaths  of  America’s  Inner  cities. 
The  issue  facing  British  policy- 
makers in  1997  is  whether  they  can 
devise  a market  structure  that  is 
humane  as  well  as  competitive,  com- 
passionate as  well  as  discriminating. 
The  omens  so  far  are  wholly  bleak. 


THE  GAP  between  the  md  I 
leading  UK  company  £ 
tors  and  their  workers  has  a*,. 
by  4 per  cent  over  the  pastyT 
according  to  a Trades  Union 
Congress  report  that  show,  to 
Greenbury  Committee’s  reform, 
to  curtail  excessive  execuli* 
pay  have  failed. 

British  airways’ dia* 

trous  alliance  with  USAlr 
came  to  an  end  as  the  carrier 
announced  plans  to  sell  its  stab 
in  the  American  airline. 

UP  TO  90,000  investors  Id 
unit  trusts  operated  In- 
former Morgan  Grenfell  Tund 
manager  Peter  Young  stand  to 
receive  about  $332  million  In 
the  biggest  compensation 
programme  ordered  by  London 
City  regulators. 

EUROPEAN  countries  intern 
on  slashing  budget  deficitst- 
qualify  for  monetary  union  in 
1999  run  the  risk  of  of  damag- 
ing their  short-term  growth 
prospects,  the  Organisation  for 
Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development  warned,  saying* 
process  should  be  graduul  and 
credible. 


THE  Liverpool  dockers 
sacked  15  mouths  ago 
threatened  the  Mersey  Dorks 
and  Harbour  Company  \vithun 
International  boycott  after  ww- 
whelmingly  rejecting  their  for- 
mer employer's  final  peace  offer 

BRITAIN’S  Post  Office  shrmri 
a Jump  In  profits  from  $282 
million  to  $380  million  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1996  — but 
needs  to  make  $ 1 .6  million 
every  working  day  to  “meet  the 
Government’s  demanding  cash 
and  efficiency  targets1’. 

ONLY  two  of  the  original  12 
privatised  British  regional 
electricity  companies  (RECs), 
Southern  and  Yorkshire,  remain 
independent,  after  Northern 
Electric  fell  into  the  hands  of 
predator,  CE  Electric,  for  $1-3 
billion.  It  is  the  fourth  REC  firm 
to  be  taken  over  by  a US  firm. 


MARVEL  Entertainment 
Group,  the  comics  pub- 
lisher, filed  for  bankruptcy  pro- 
tection as  a manoeuvre  to  keep 
the  company  out  of  the  hands  of 
corporate  raider  Carl  Icahn. 

GROWTH  in  the  US  record 
industry  has  slowed  to  an 
anaemic  2 per  cent  over  the  pa* 
two  years  and  analysts  are  war0- 
ing  that  the  industry  is  on  uic 
verge  of  a major  shake-up. 

THE  fashion  for  greater 
corporate  focus,  with  many 
conglomerates  disposing  of  non- 
core  activities,  led  to  a numb** 
of  management  buy-outs  In 
1096.  The  value  of  MBOs  In 
UK  climbed  from  $ 1 1 billion^ 
1995  to  $ 12.0  billion  in  109°- 
The  number  of  deals  rose  fr°® 
560  to  more  than  600,  accord- 
ing to  KPMG  Corporate  Ana** 
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Study  TEFL,  ESL  or  TESOL 
by  Distance  learning.  Also: 
Coif.  TEFL 
Dip.  ESP  (Business), 

Cert.  TEFL  (Management) 
ProipactuM  from : 
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Advertisements 

it  is  a condition  of 

acceptance  of  advertisement 
orders  that  the  proprietors  of 
The  GuarcSan  Weekly  do  not 
guarantee  the  Insertion  of 
any  particular  advertisement 
on  a specified  dBte.  or  at  all, 
although  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
advertisers;  further  they  do 
not  accept  liability  tor  any 
loss  or  damage  caused  by 
an  error  or  Inaccuracy  In  the 
printing  or  non-appearance 
of  any  advertisement.  They 
also  reserve  the  right  to 
classify  correctly  any 
advertisement,  edit  or  delete 
any  objectionable  wording  or 
reject  any  advertisement. 
Although  every 

advertisement  Is  carefully 
checked,  occasionally 

mistakes  do  occur.  We 
therefore  ask  advertisers  to 
assist  us  by  checking  their 
advertisements  carefiily  and 
advise  us  Immediately  should 
an  error  occur.  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  accept 
responsibility  for  more  than 
ONE  INCORRECT  Insertion 
and  that  no  republication  will 
be  granted  in  the  case  of 
typographical  or  minor 
changes  which  do  not  affect 
the  value  of  the 
advertisement 
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Department  Medicines  Management 

Senior  Lecturer  In  Health  Services  Research 

Post  ref:  AC98/28 
Salary:  £27,747  - £31,357 

Medicines  management  Is  the  study  of  how  medicines  are 
prescribed  snd  used  In  society.  Our  multi-dlBcIpllnary 
department  was  formed  In  1892  and  is  research  focus  Is 
medicines  management  In  four  areas: 

• prescribing  trend  analysis 

• implementation  of  evtdence-bsBed  practice 

• patients'  and  health  professionals'  perceptions  and  beliefs 
about  medicines 

• evaluation  of  healthcare  developments 

We  have  a successful  and  expending  research  programme 
which  la  unique  In  the  UK.  Our  group  Includes  the  disciplines 
of  medicine  (general  practice,  public  health  and  clinical 
pharmacology)  social  sciences  {psychology,  sociology, 
statistics,  geography)  as  well  as  a team  of  clinical 
pharmacists.  In  addition  to  our  research  programme,  we 
provide  a prescribing  analysis  service  to  the  health  Bsrvlca 
end  offer  a range  of  postgraduate  programmes  to 
pharmacists  and  doctors. 

We  seek  s senior  researcher  with  a proven  track  record  In 
health  services  research  to  develop  our  social  science  team 
and  to  lead  on  an  aspect  of  our  research  programme  on 
medicines  usage.  We  will  particularly  welcome  applications 
from  candidates  who  wish  to  develop  a research  agenda 
around  patients,  technology  and  society. 

For  informal  information  about  this  post,  please  contact  Dr 
Alison  BlBnkinsopp  on  {01782)  6B4133. 

Senior  Research  Fellow  in  Epidemiology 

Post  Ref:  RE9S/34 

Salary:  Research  Staff  Grade  3 £26,036  - £31,367 
Our  Department  seeks  an  epidemiologist  to  join  our  unique 
multi-disciplinary  research  team  on  prescribing. 

The  post-holder  will  bssbss  and  evaluate  the  potential  for 
prescribing  research  using  routinely  available  public  health 
service  utilisation  data. 

We  will  expect  the  successful  candldBtB  to  develop  a research 
programme  to  examine  and  explain  variations  in  proscribing, 
and  to  develop  process  and  outcome  measures  in 
prescribing  research. 

Potential  candidates  will: 

• be  working  at  post-doctoral  level  or  about  to  complete 
their  PhD 

• be  able  to  demonstrate  their  research  track  record 
including  publications 

• thrive  In  a multi-disciplinary  research  teem  which  Includes 
pharmacists,  doctors,  data  analysts  and  social  scientists. 

For  informal  Information  about  this  poet,  please  contact 
Professor  Rhone  Panton,  Head  of  Department  on  {017821 
683444. 

For  application  forms  and  further  particulars  please  WRITE 
quoting  the  post  reference  number  to  the  Personnel 
Department,  Keel#  University.  Keels,  Staffs,  STB  SBG  or  FAX 
your  request:  (01782)  B83471. 

Closing  date:  26  January  1997 

. AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNinES  EMPLOYER 

V Promoting  Excillinct  in  Situation  and  Rllii'cti  J 


THE  PAPUA  NEW  GUINEA  UNIVERSITY  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


PROFESSOR  and  HEAD 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LANGUAGE  & COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

(Previous  applicants  need  not  apply) 

In  keeping  with  the  University’s  role  in  contributing  lo  national  development,  the 
Department  oilers  a programme  in  Communication  for  Development  as  well  as  language 
and  communication  subjects  for  all  other  departments  nf  the  University.  The 
interdisciplinary  Communication  for  Development  programme,  begun  in  1995,  trains 
liaison,  community  development  and  public  relations  olficcrs  for  resources  development 
companies,  government  departments  and  landowner  associations  in  Certificate,  Associate 
Diploma,  Diploma  and  Degree  courses.  For  the  Communication  for  Development 
programme  the  Department  contributes  a range  nf  communication  related  subjects 
including  Papua  New  Guinea  Languages  and  Communication;  Negotiating  Skills; 
Melanesian  Society  and  Politics;  Media  Studies;  language  in  Society;  Principles  of 
Translation  and  Interpretation;  Conflict:  Origins  and  Resolution;  Public  and  Gmmiuniiy 
Relations;  Critical  Thinking;  Training,  Education  and  Society;  Cnnumi mealing  with 
Landowners,  Employees  and  Management;  Social  Change;  Technology  and  Society; 
Development  Studies;  Study  and  Communication  Skills.  The  service  programme  of  the 
Depart incni  consists  of  Study  and  ConimiitiiLaiioit  Skills  taken  by  all  first-year  students  in 
the  University;  and  three  subjects  which  may  be  taken  in  subsequent  years  or  study; 
Advanced  Academic  ami  Rescan  It  Skills.  Writing  a Research  Paper  and  Communication 
ill  the  Workplace.  All  these  subjects  are  designed  lo  meet  |ini<  tir;i]  and  specific 
communication  needs,  and  uirmliers  nf  tile  academic  stall  leaching  them  liaise  closely 
with  their  counterparts  in  the  professional  departments:  Business  Studies;  Computer 
Sciences;  Architecture  and  building;  Applied  Sciences;  Applied  Physics;  Agri  cub  lire; 
Forestry;  Surveying  amt  Land  Studies;  Givil,  Licet rical,  Mechanical  and  Milling 
Engineering.  Evidence  nf  teaching  and  reseat*  king  in  at  least  one  of  the  fields  relating  lo 
our  Communication  for  Development  programme  is  essential.  Experience  in  leaching 
English  for  Specific  Purposes,  academic  leadership  at  a senior  level,  an  extensive 
publication  term'd  and  successful  professional  experience  in  developing  countries  arc 
ni her  rcquirt-meuls  for  this  position. 

Salary  per  annum:  K59.975  ■ K.65,899  phis  lir»l)  allowance  of  Kfi.000.  (Level  of 
appointment  depends  upon  qualifications  and  experience). 

Initial  contract  period  is  normally  for  three  years  Inn  shorter  periods  can  he  negotiated 
Othet  Ix-ueliis  include  a gi .Unity  of  !W:i-  in  the  first  year.  3.VT  in  die  second  year  and  40% 
in  the  third  rear  taxed  at  . support  for  approved  research;  appointment  and 
repatriation  Lues,  leave  fares  for  staffi  nett  the  t and  I.  unity  alter  lb  months  o|  scrvire; 
setllitig-in  and  seiiling-nm  allowances;  six  weeks’  paid  leave  per  year;  education  fares  and 
assistance  towards  school  lees  for  two  children;  tree  housing.  Salary  protection  plan  and 
medical  benefit  schemes  arc-  available.  Staff  members  are  also  permitted  ti»  earn  hum 
consultancy  up  to  51.K1  of  i-.iruings  annually.  Saint y is  subject  to  C’.Pl  ittrreases.  Exchange 
rate  stabilization  on  the  iitlein.uuin.il  unnpimeiu  of  salary  and  mi  gratuity  payments  is  payable. 
Detailed  applications  (two  copies)  with  curriculum  vitae,  including  certified  copies  ot 
qualifications  obtained  and  names,  addresses  and  fax/plrnnc  numbers  of  three  referees 
and  an  indication  of  the  earliest  availability  to  lake  up  the  appointment  should  be 
received  by:  The  Registrar,  PNG  University  of  Technology,  Private  Mail  Bag,  LAE,  Papua 
New  Guinea  by  31  January  1997.  Applicants  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  also 
send  one  copy  to  Appointments  (45433).  Association  of  Common  wealth  Universities. 
3G  Gordon  Square,  London  WCIH  0PF  (tel.  0171  387  8572  ext.  206;  fax  0171  813  3055; 
email  appts@acu.ac.uk)  from  whom  further  general  information  may  be  obtained. 


PROGRAMME  MANAGER 


HIID 


HARVARD  INSTITUTE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

HIID  SEEK8  CANDIDATES  FOR 
ACCOUNTING  SPECIALIST,  ETHIOPIA 

The  Harvard  institute  lor  International  Development  seeks  an  accomting 
specialist  to  assist  In  a two  year  project  In  Ethiopia  to  reform  the 
accounting  systems  of  the  federal  and  regional  governments  under  the 
CMl  Service  Reform  The  accountant  assets  the  government  In  designing 
a strategy  tar  reforming  federal  and  regional  level  accounts  Including: 
Cearmg  the  backlog  of  unclosed  accounts,  reviewing  the  reporting  and 
processes,  preparing  e shelf  Bfe  for  documents,  developing 
expanding  bookkeeping  procedures  (advances,  loans,  guarantees  end 
•ftaetmenta,  stocks,  commitments,  donor  funds,  aid  In  kfod.  fixed  assets), 
m expanding  reporting  and  aalf-aceomthg.  The  incumbent  assists  the 
Bwernment  ■»  implementing  the  reform  strategy  by  providing  guidance  In 
P'ocedural  reform,  train hg,  documentation  and  reform  management.  The 
Wsiilon  is  based  fn  Addis  Ababa  with  travel  approximately  one  weak  a 
roonth  to  the  regions. 

Candidates  must  have  en  educational  background  and  professional 
certification  in  accounting.  Experience  with  government  accounting 
systems,  particularly  singlB  entry  eyetems  and  modified  single  entry 
systems  requited.  Substantial  experience  In  managing  public  accounts 
nec*88a*y.  Experience  with  accrual  on  accounts  payable  and  receivable 
vMv*A  a dosed  balance  sheet  NgNy  desirable.  Minimum  ot  fax  years 

Impatience  In  developing  countries  and  Implementation  experienoe 
Preferred. 

Rafarrel  Instructions:  Interested  candidates  should  ssnd  • 
cover  letter  and  resume  n soon  as  possible  to  Professional 
mwnjltmsnt  - Accounting,  HIID,  One  Bitot  Street,  Cambridge, 
02138,  or  fax  to  617/49S-0S27. 

{J® 13  Harvard  University's  prfncpai  center  for  research,  leaching,  and 
Pwcy  kMxhiq  related  (o  developing  and  transitional  economies.  Harvard 
wirtty  e an  affirmative  actton/equel  opportunity  employer.  Womtn  end 
am  encouraged  to  apply.  ■.  ,'■■■. 

I HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


fur  work  in  wlitf  ami  development  worldwide 
10  l«u«  it  yenr  with  over  .100  vatiiiidts  each  iwue 
4 Issues  13U.LHI  (USS5II)  1(1  Issues  £55  (USS«MI) 
sent  hv  e-mnil  or  Rlrmnll  (please  specify  your  choice) 
plus  Tree  directory  by  airmail  on  either  subscription. 
Piiymeni  hv  Access,  Dellit  or  Visa  credit  curd 
or  by  UK  hanker's  draft  made  payable  in: 


World  Service  Enquiry 

Stumne  $kilh  .mil  Hrunuulng  Communin' 

I Slockwdl  Orocn  London  SWWHP  England 
I -toe;  +44  71  737  .1247  e-mull:  «*eQi  cnhroad.u-nel  cum 

An  aciMiy  uf  ChrWIuM  Ahmud.  (nr  pcupU  uf  uny  lalih  ur  num 
UK  Chiu  ily  Nil  WWi7 


OPPORTUNITY  TRUST 

(chartty  regslratlon  no:  1008372) 

J Opportunity  exists  to  create  jobs,  stimulate  small 
business  and  strengthen  MrnmunlilBs  among  the  poor. 

opportunity  PROGRAMME  OFFICER  - A8IA/AFRICA 

Wa  wish  to  appoint  a Programme  Officer  for  Aela/Africa  to  start  In 
February  1997.  Candidates  will  need  a good  isideratandlng  of 
davatopmenl.  have  a ptovan  record  of  preparing  applications  lor 
governmental  donors,  and  of  project  planning  and  evaluation. 
The  post  Is  Oxford  based  end  will  Involve  overseas  travel. 

Contact  - Wendy  Jaaco:  Tat  01 865  794411  Fax:  01866  295161 


To  place  your  advertisement 

TEL  +44  [0)  161  634  8666 
or  FAX  +44  <0)  161  838  4436 

The  Guardian  Weakly, 
164  Deansgate  Manchester 
M60  2RR  England 


OXFAM-CertBda  Is  based  Ira  Ottawa.  Canada  and  works  id  overcome 
poverty.  Injustice  and  Inequality  by  providing  community  development 
and  advocacy  support  to  partner  organizations  In  Africa,  the  Americas 
and  Canada.  As  a member  of  the  growing  Oxfam  Internal  tonal,  vie  are 
one  ol  Canedab  leading  international  development  agencies. 

As  Programme  Manager  you  will  oversea  our  development,  emergency 
and  advocacy  programmes,  totalling  about  C$8  mitfkxt/yr.  You  win 
manage  relations  with  the  Canadian  government  aid  agency  and 
oversea  a programme  staff  of  26.  As  a member  of  the  management 
team,  your  function  is  to  ensure  our  programmes  meet  the  high 
standards  of  Oxfam. 

You  will  hove  at  least  flue  years  development  experience  with  a non- 
governmental organization,  preferably  related  to  Africa  and  (he 
Americas.  You  wN  have  at  least  rive  years  management  experience, 
Including  budget  and  human  resource  management,  end  strategic 
programme  planning.  The  abMty  to  evaluate  programmes  from  e gender 
end  envton menial  perspective  is  key.  aa  la  experience  with  advocacy 
programming  and  campaigns.  A second  language  (French  or  Spanish) 
Is  essential. 

Apply  by  January  31, 1 997  lo:  Human  Resources,  OXFAM-Canada, 
Suite  300,  294  Albert  Street,  Ottawa,  ON  Canada  KIP  8E6,  Fax  to 
613-237-0624,  E-mail  to  oxfamhrOwab.net 

OXFAM-Canada  la  comirduad  to  fimpfoymant  equty  Canadara  immigration  law 
raqidm  that  Canadsn  dtizara  snd  landed  immigrants  are  gnnn  (ret  oomlderaUan. 
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16  FEATURES 


Expatriate  games 

Nurses  go  to  Saudi  for  money  and  fun,  but  it  can  all 
go  wrong.  Sarah  Boseley  and  Kathy  Evans  report 


SAUDI  Arabia's  dry  heal  hits 
a blinding  49C  during  the 
day.  and  plu  linnets  to  below 
freezing  al  night.  The  desert  king- 
dom is  n place  of  wiki  extremes  — 
where  alcohol,  drugs  and  the  mix- 
ing of  the  sexes  are  utterly  forbid- 
den in  public  and  yet  where  parties 
rage  privately  throughout  the  night. 

I'or  the  30,000  British  workers 
living  there,  including  hundreds  of 
young,  single  nurses,  Saudi  is  alter- 
nately a place  of  giim  oppression 
and  illicit  excileinent.  At  times,  it 
! can  all  go  very  badly  wrong. 

It  has  before,  when  Helen  Smith 
was  found  dead  in  197ft  after  nn  all* 
night  party.  Sin-  was  f'lursimu-ly 
implied  on  iron  tailings  uiult-t  the 
I balcony  of  a Itrilish  Miiueon's  flat. 
Now  it  has  gone  wrung  for  Ineillr 
MeNmclilun  and  Ucburali  Parry, 
tin-  iwn  Brit  i'll  nurses  clinrgctl  with 
■ hi i nli- ring  llu-ir  Australian  col- 
league. Yvonne  (lilford.  al  the  King 
l-itlul  medical  complex  in  Dhahraii. 

Such  (Usasteis  cause  public  and 
private  worlds  to  collide  in  a clash  of 
cull  ores.  In  1 1)79  Penny  and  Richard 
Aruol  spent  some  months  in  jail  for 
holding  the  illegal  drinks  party 
where  Helen  Smith  was  a guest; 
llley  narrowly  escaped  a flogging. 
McUiuchlan  and  Parry  face  higher 
ix- ii allies:  if  convicted  under  shuriti  \ 
law  they  could  be  beheaded. 

For  tin-  must  part,  the  Saudi  j 
authorities  avert  their  eyes  from 
expnis’  extra-run  icular  aclivities.  As  j 
long  as  die  Brils,  Americans.  Scan-  I 
cltiiaviaus  uml  die  rest  toe  die  moral 
line  nu  die  Mf-eis.  they  ran  do  what 
tln-y  like  in  live  privacy  of  their  own 
homes. 

It  suits  both  cultures  to  cordon 
nfl  die  poieniially  pernicious  for- 
eign influence  in  closed  expats’ 
CMinpoiiinis  — lenced  off  with  high 
walls  and  heavy  security  «m  the 
gan-s.  The  i-oinpoiiiwl  acts  like  .i 
-safely  valve,  where  expatriates  c.ui 
lei  their  hair  down  w’nhrmt  falling 
foul  of  Saudi  law. 

Tile  compounds  began  in  the  for- 
iir-s.  with  the  construct  ion  of  the 
Ararncn  oil  company  headquarters 
in  Dhahran.  Thousands  of  Ameri- 
can?. were  able  to  live  virtually  an 


American  lifosLyle.  unconstrained 
by  strict  Saudi  laws.  Fifteen  years 
ago.  women  were  even  allowed  to 
drive  within  the  compound  — un- 
heard of  outside. 

Many  Americans  hardly  ever  left 
such  compounds  — and  the  story 
goes  that  there  were  even  some 
who  felt  so  secure  that  they  tried  to 
come  back  after  a disillusioned  re- 
tirement in  the  States. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  some  of  the 
hnrahesl  codes  governing  social  be- 
haviour in  the  world  — codes  which 
foreigners  must  obey.  Outside  the 
compound,  single  men  and  women 
are  forbidden  to  mix  at  the  work- 
place or  eviii  lake  I ax  is  together. 
Even  the  locnl  McDonalds  is  segre- 
gated between  the  sexes,  'lilt-  Com- 
mittee for  Encouraging  Virtue  and 
Preventing  Vice  and  the  religions 
police.  Mulawwah.  exist  to  enforce 
these  laws. 

Women  are  forbidden  to  drive 
and  must  not  be  seen  in  the  com- 
pany of  a man  who  is  not  a close  rel- 
ative — husband,  brother  or  father. 

"1  couldn't  go  anywhere  without 
being  chn[ieroned  by  a man."  said 
Anne  Fruelicl),  whose  husband  got 
a job  :il  u Saudi  university. 

"1  think  what  1 haled  was  this  feel- 
ing of  being  caged,”  she  said.  Her 
one  delight  was  the  women's  flay  at 
the  zoo.  Her  husband  would  drop 
her  with  her  two  little  daughters. 
Once  inside,  all  the  Saudi  women 
would  unveil  — the  only  men  al- 
lowed were  die  religious  police.  It 
i was  a happy  time. 

'Hie  Dhahraii  airbase  is  famous 
among  expats.  The  Saudi  authori- 
ties turned  a blind  eye  to  its  pubs 
and  discos.  Drinking  is  the  biggest 
expat  pastime.  Somehow  the 
Johnny  Walker  Black  Libel,  dung- 
ing hands  at  BI20  n buttle.  makes  its 
way  past  the  authorities  into  die 
compounds.  And  (lii-n  there  is  i In- 
local  hooch,  distilled  everywhere 
anil  called  Wdfot,  which  mmslaU-s 
as  "my  friend".  Most  often  served 
with  tonic,  K and  T ns  it  is  known,  it 
is  not  a drink  for  the  moderate. 

Bui  it  is  not  generally  mild  men 
and  women  who  elect  to  spend  a 
couple  of  years  under  the  Saudi 


Lucille  McLauchlon  faces  murder  charges  in  Saudi  Arabia 


desert  sun.  They  have  usually  gone 
for  the  money:  not  only  arc  salaries 
high  to  reflect  the  difficulty  of  living 
in  Saudi,  but  most  workers  can  live- 
on  their  allowances  and  expenses, 
and  bnnk  large  sums  back  h»iiv  — 
or  offshore. 


M NURSE  IS  paid  about 
$23,0H0  oil  average  in  the 
UK.  Nurses  like  McLauch- 
lun  uml  Parry  could  bank  at  least 
$2(j,fjiHi  tax-free  in  Saudi,  with  more 
for  I lieii'  speciality  — both  worked 
in  a mini  unit  sit  the  King  I'ahd. 
Then  they  were  provided  with  tree 
accuininodiiliun.  meals  ami  annual 
tickets  home.  Many  nurses  enjoy 
the  ruiilrasl  of  the  hi-tech,  brilliantly 
equipi*d  Saudi  hospitals  nfti-r  the 
cnsli-smipped  problems  of  the 
health  service  in  the-  UK. 

h is  not  just  the  money;  there  is 
excitement,  too.  ’The  social  lift-  is 
great  out  there,"  said  a spokes- 
woman for  one  agency.  Angel  Inter- 
national. Life  as  ail  expatriate,  she 
explained,  offered  the  chance  to 


mix  with  dozens  of  nationalities.  u"d 
plenty  of  unmarried  men,  most  of 
whom  are  highly  paid. 

Some  expnis  are  walking  away 
from  crisis  or  disaster,  such  as  the 
end  of  a relationship.  Others  want  a 
radical  change  to  their  life,  They 
may  find  what  they  want,  or  they 
may  not.  Nursing  is  the  only  work  in 
Saudi  available  to  women.  To  the 
expat  bachelors  who  vastly  outnum- 
ber them,  they  represent  ihe  only 
available  "screwing  fodder". 

It  is  a heady  mix.  'Hi ere  is  every 
temptation  in  break  all  the  ordinary 
soci;il  rnli.-b.  lei  alone  the  stringent 
Saudi  variety.  "It  is  nu  unreal  world," 
s;iid  one  female  expat.  “You  know 
you  don't  belong  there.  Yon  cun  be- 
have badly  because  you  can  leave  it 
i all  behind  you.”  As  yet  we  do  nut 
know  Mel-uuchlan  ami  Parry's  moti- 
vation fur  moving  to  Saudi,  except 
i hat  Mcljiuchhtn  was  out  of  a job. 
There  have  been  newspaper  reports 
Ihnt  she  was  dismissed  from  her  job 
at  Dundee  Teaching  Hospital  for 
gross  misconduct  following  a police 
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investigation  into  theft.  Her  family  : 
have  vigorously  denied  that  she  was  : 
involved.  Nor  do  we  know  to  why 
extent  the  two  women  may  ha* 
been  tied  into  the  kind  of  expat  life 
led  by  so  many  others. 

What  we  do  know  is  that,  ironi- 
cally in  the  context  of  such  a strictly 
moral  country,  for  many  British  ex- 
pats Saudi  Arabia  offers  a high  oc- 
tane life.  The  Arnots'  parly,  backra 
1979,  neither  broke  nor  formed  a 
mould. 

What  did  emerge  from  the  : 
glimpse  past  the  compound  wall  1 
that  the  case  of  Helen  Smith  offered  ■ 
was  a taste  of  the  entangled  lives  of 
the  expats.  Penny  Arnot,  for  all  the 
solid  fro  ut  she  presented  with  her  ! 
surgeon  husband  at  the  time,  later 
admitted  she  was  having  an  affair  ■ 
with  a scuba-diver.  Helen  herself  ’ 
was  worried  she  might  be  pregnant 
by  her  Malaysian  male  nurse-  lover. 

The  Saudi  experience  is  a gam? 
of  high  risks  for  the  more  volatile 
players.  There  will  be  many  «h» 
spend  their  time  silting  quietly  at 
home,  saving  up  ihe  cash,  watching  j 
, the  BBC  on  satellite  television  ami 
refusing  all  temptation.  But  for  01b 
ers,  it  can  end  in  floggings  or  jail.  | 

In  1988.  a British  husband  and . 
wile  were  charged  with  the  murder 
uf  another  nurse,  a -18  ymr-ukl  Irish 
matron  called  Helen  Feeney,  flit- 
motive  was  allegedly  theft.  In  court 
Peter  and  Monica  Hall  mounted  * 
bitter  attack  on  llw  Saudis,  cluiiainy 
they  had  been  tricked  into  a vido- 
confession  with  promises  ili.il  tin* 
would  be  seni  home  for  trial. 
goi  Hi  years.  Monica  8 \e;n>.  Had :i 
110I  been  for  ihe  victim'^  fjmih 
pi  1 -ailing  for  mercy,  they  would  km 
been  beheaded. 

For  Mcl.auchl.in  ami  Pam  ^ 
tile  heady  excitr-nieni.  the  lun.w 
adventure  have  evaporated  ii"" 
the  Saudi  prison  where  ihevto* 
been  held  SilllV  llen-nd'H  U v-hh 
mil  access  to  a lawyer  -•(  -v'' 
consular  otficinlv  He-  iw»  unr*^ 
ai'e  said  by  a Saudi  nt-ws|M||,,r !« 
have  confessed,  a claim  their  ton* 
liesdispme. 

There  are  those,  iucl  titling  ,hr 
victim’s  brother.  wh*i  would  sa>  tire 
if  1 hey  killed  their  friend  and 
league,  tlv-y  deserve  ihe 
sword.  Frank  L.ilfortl  has  said  nf 
will  not  nsk  lor  mercy  to  be 
cised.  But  two  nurses  and  thcirtaiu- ; 
ilies  will  all  be  on  their  knees  novj , 
praying  that  justice  can  be  iwtw , 
uiit  back  in  England  instead. 
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m LOW,  LOW  PRICES  ■ GREAT  SERVICE  FROM  A WORLDWIDE 
COMPANY  m FULLY  INCLUSIVE  RATES  W WIDE  RANGE  OF 
VEHICLES  M OVER  60  LOCATIONS  NATIONWIDE 
a CALL.  WRITE  OR  FAX  TO  OUR  CENTRAL  RESERVATIONS 

TELEPHONE  ....  _ FACSIMILE 


01494  442  110  01494  474  732 

IIIAlFTV  CAR  MSI*.  I*  ClOC£URni9U3f  MjGIKMXE  BOttWOH  WYCOMfll  RUCKS  HFiJ  JOT 


Roarar  wtriri  tv  car  iiirk 

HIATIIROW  - UATWJCK 

I M.  rr.  .-I  IM‘ 

. .f -.1;  . •R.RIlirVrlNC, 

- II  Hh  1. . •'.!  IN>  1 
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hmjmiiiI-  Mtn  »ut.  imikssi  t 
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for  in  I1111  nedOK  (aslprtilltr  quuie 
irfr  phone  44  (11)1111  -794419 

FM4*(0)  JlW  - 7T4597 

Mobile  4*  (0>  8*1  - 1 1 6709 
fuinloc  Cuiugf,  Tllfoid  Road.  Rnihmoar. 
Farnbam,  Strrrj  QU 1 0 ZEP. 


Hiring  a car  In  /7 
t/io  UK  this  UK 

OUR  PRICES  WILL 
NOT  BE  BEATEN 

Unlimited  mileage  meet  & 
greet  at  Manchoator/London 

£99 

New  Cars  fatty  Inclusive 

TEL;  +44  1403  600040 
FAX;  +44  1483  800187 


Cdr  Rdltdl  £89.00  per  week 

& FREE  HOTEL  ACCOIVIOD ATION 


This  Winter  you  can  rent  a car  for 
£89.00  whren  is  the  lowest  price 
anywhere  in  the  UK.  Added  to 
this  we  are  throwing  in  three 
days  accommodation  for  four 
people  absolutely  free. 


HOTELS  & APARTMENTS 


MODERN 

SERVICE 

APARTMENTS 


FROM  COS 
por  nl(|lit 
p<;r  oparlmont 


MAIL  ORDER 


Through  lha  Autun-j,  and  VV#ile«  peded 
■fin  can  hire  a Rol  C<nquac«nU-  to  Ca'.CO 
pei  v.eeV  ind-Jdnj  -/AT.  CC-W.  i/iilirJiad 
arJ  M RAC-AA  ir«riba<4hp 
A Meet  ano  Gieer  a alio  availaYiW 
at  Guv.ici  and  Hwihn>*  airports 
Plus  gai  3 days  Itea  accwrmodatton  at 
Co$  ol  250  hotels  ttvougl  out  the  Uf  isub- 
|ect  u>  amdiiions). 

WE&tV  DALY  7. 
n»TCil.'jijEi^NTO  51  ho  1300 
FORD  FIESTA  U2  00  1600 

UlVi*HM;CRA  tlMC.3  17.00 

FtflDESCORI  133.00  I0.TO 

rr-flOfWHWO  1.17.00  21.00 


TRLt-00  44 1342  833333 
PAXi-00  441342  832811 
DRtVBKB  MUST  BR  OVER  21  YIAR8  OLD 


UK  AIRPORT  CAR  llllUi.vl 
MANCri liSTr.R,  c: atvv  ick, 
F1TAT  HROVV  I.tJTON 


Pull  range  oT the  Imcsi  mwlrl  cars 
fi-jin  £109.00  |irr  wevk.  fully  luclu- 
slve.  7 Day/24  Hour  service  and  col- 
lc,ilon  from  Alqiort  Terminal. 
Tel/Fax ++♦  161  *99  3643 
AlxponCar  Mmil 

BS,  Qnresuway,  Heald  Green,  CheMtle, 
Cbuhbc,BK8  3HO 


MAP  MAKER  w 

"Map  Mater  h ihe  »i’rt  tf  urtfulf19! 

U look  oi,l  for. -Map  Maker  h a reiow 
Mot,”  #ewStleiitlti.S>FLm 

ABlmptewoylodrawyouMWJ1 

maps,  edit  axlBlhiB  n*op®- ena 

Include  map*  In  reports. 

£ 1 65  Incl.  elr  mail  l+VAT  in 
(approx.  USS250,  CANS35flr 
tel:  a 44  (0)  1223  383738 
fax;  +44  (01 1223  38034# 
e-mail',  pr^mapmaker^ 

84  Tenleon  Rd. 

hhp^/www.lbmpcoo«uW-“^A 

nrdarebvoradllcardacoMwj 


BOOKS  ON  ISLAM 

New  Islamic  Books  now 
far  Schools.  8'so  Posters.  MW* 
and  Audio-visual  meieria- 
Send  (or  freecfUs'o9u0lD 

THE  ISLAMIC  FOUNDATION 
PUBLICATIONS  UNIT 

MarWteldDawBhOen'j® 

Ratby  Lane,  Markw^- 
Lslceater,  L£07 

Tel/Fax  01550  - 240^2 
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Insects  Buch  as  this  eyed  hawk  moth  seemingly  defy  the  laws  of  physics  when  diey  fly  photo  johii  mason 

Moth  wing  beats  coptors  every  time 


j llm  Radford 

i "THE  scientists  who  confirmed 
i / that  humble  bees  cannot  fly 
I —nl  lonst  according  to  conven- 
j (Jonal  aerodynamics  — have 
done  it  again. 

1 They  tethered  a huge  hawk 
1 moth  in  a wind  tunnel  and 
• witched  it  seemingly  defy  the  laws 
1 ofph>-sics.  Insect  flight  — with  a 
bulky  body  and  fragile  wings 
has  always  been  a puzzle.  The 
ff-searclters  found  out  why  the 
hawk  moth  flies  belter  than  a 
Tiger  Moth,  and  confirmed  once 
8galn  that  nature  is  a step  or  two 
ahead  of  the  aviation  engineers. 

Their  discovery,  reported  In 
Nature  magazine,  could  send  a 
buzz  through  the  helicopter  in- 
dustry and  put  flight  designers 
m a spin. 


Charles  Ellington  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  colleugues  from 
Tokyo,  Amsterdam  and  Oxford, 
slipped  n thread  round  die  waist 
of  the  hawk  moth  Manduca 
sexta  and  lied  it  to  a hollow  tube 
in  a windtunncl.  They  then 
pumped  non-toxic  smoke  through 
it  and  watched  die  way  it  swirled 
as  the  insect  beat  its  wings. 

“We  did  study  bumble  bees  — 
you  know  that  old  chestnut?  — 
and  sure  enough  they  cannot  fly 
according  to  conventional  aero- 
dynamics. We  needed  a big  in- 
sect, and  this  thing  has  a tenth  of 
a metre  wingspan,  and  flaps  its 
wings  relatively  slowly,  about  25 
or  26  times  a second,  so  that 
made  It  much  easier  to  see  what 
is  going  on,”  Mr  Ellington  said. 

The  moth’s  wings  were  at  a 
large  angle  of  attack,  which 


' Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


HOW  can  l become  a gay 
Icon? 

; II  USED  to  be  so  easy.  Especially 
; Wom®n-  Tor  instant  gey  appeal, 

• .tec*{  your  hair.drtrik  loo  mueftrtake- 
: have  disastrous  relationships' 

Jib  men.  In  fact,  do  everything  your 

Sew'?r!ied  you  not  to  do  38  3 

tr™  M3le  icons  were  either  closet 
Ws.  historical  figures  like  Byron 

|CSorc,assicallygood- 

> n,ow  Tkd*  Paper’s  weekly 
*COns  column  holds  up  an 
! .if1  or  Person  of  gay  desire 
1 ,.|l  “ qualification  is,  typi- 

t.„  “e,n8  utterly  devoid  of  merit 
Ann?  r^e,m  ^mples:  newsreader 
®ritt  Ekland  C’glorious 
[amrf  an<*  muci1  shagging  of 


endangering  my  life? 

ijj'toTOU.doi,  pickled  cucum- 
“8ed  ^ be  ^ed  “waUys”.  I 
v^~~-^?1Jess  that  the  name  refers  to 


the  last  person  to  try  this  experi- 
ment — lortia  Eller,  Milton  Keynes, 
Buckinghamshire 

-A  PICKLED  cucumber  will  glow  If 
X \ you  pRRK  electrirnty-tiirongir  IT— 
the  htspire  Science  Squad  use  a spe- 
cially constructed  "Pickle  Blaster”, 
which  puts  240  volts  mains  electricity 
through  the  pickle.  It  consists  of  a 
wooden  frame  with  two  metal  spikes 
— on  which  we  mount  die  picWe  — 
connected  to  a standard  13-amp  plug. 
Incidentally,  the  pickles  glow  or- 
ange, not  green,  due  to  a sodium 
emission  effect  — Ian  Simmons, 
Director,  Inspire  Hands-on  Science 
Centre,  Norwich,  Norfolk 


SY  PERCENTAGE,  which 
consumer  item  shows  the 
greatest  difference  between  cost 
of  manufacture  and  sale  price? 

1 A JATER  costs  nothing  to  maim- 
V V feclure  as  It  falls  from  the  sky 
as  rain  and  may  he  collected  and 
used  by  anyone,  therefore  the  per- 
centage difference  between  cost 
and  sale  price  is  infinite,  whatever 
the  sale  price.  Payment  for  water 
covers  the  cost  of  neutralisation  of 
contaminants  introduced  after  pro- 
duction, storage  and  transport  costs 
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Letter  from  Japan  Jane  Norman 


Fish  out  of  water 


A RONE  of  the  fishmongers  at 
the  market  where  Mr  Kono 
m W went  to  buy  supplies  each 
morning  believed  that  he  could  be  a 
restaurant  proprietor.  Where  Japan- 
ese chefs  generally  have  shaven 
heads,  Mr  Kono’s  hair  was  long  and 
greasy.  His  front  teeth  had  been 
knocked  out  in  a fight  He  liked  to 
boast  that  he  had  not  taken  a bath 
for  two  years. 

We  combed  the  neighbourhood 
before  we  found  the  restaurant.  At 
last  we  came  to  a tumbledown  hut 
with  a cracked  neon  sign  in  front  of 
it  advertising  Kono’s  Home  Cook- 
ing. The  bravest  member  of  the 
party  knocked  at  the  door.  Mr  Kono 
prilled  himself  on  the  efforts  lie 
made  to  discourage  business.  'Hie 
door  was  kept  locked  tuul  cus- 
tomers had  lo  pnss  an  interview 
before  they  were  admitted. 

"Do  you  promise  lo  keep  the 
rulcs  of  the  establishment?"  de- 
manded a small,  fierce  man  of  each 
of  us  in  turn.  Wt-  promised  to  keep 
the  rules,  whatever  these  might  be. 

The  establishment  was  as  un- 
kempt as  its  owner.  Empty  fish 
crates  were  piled  at  the  entrance. 
Dirty  dishes  littered  tin:  counter. 
Streamers  of  (lypa|XT  encrusted 
with  the  cal  cl  i uf  many  years  dan- 
gled from  the  ceiling. 

There  was  a single  table  wedged 
between  an  ancient  juke  box  and  a 
wood-burning  sieve. 

”Sii  here!”  emm minded  Mr  Kono. 

We  hud  tu  crawl  in  the  lablc 
under  ilie  bend  in  the  chimney. 
There  was  no  menu.  We  waited  ner- 
vously. Mr  Kono  reappeared  with  a 
chopping  board,  a carving  knife  and 
a raw  octopus.  Out  of  the  blue  he 
seized  the  wrisl  of  the  person  near- 
est to  him  and  drew  the  carving 
knife  across  it.  We  leapt  in  our  seals. 
The  person  who  had  been  attacked 
clutched  his  wrist.  But  the  knife  had 
left  not  a scratch. 

"Look,  it's  blunt!"  said  Mr  Kono 
triumphantly. 

The  same  knife  went  on  to  cut  the 
octopus  into  bite-sized  pieces.  Mr 
Kono  explained  that  the  knife  had 
not  been  washed  for  twenty  years. 
As  for  the  octopus,  it  had  not  seen 
water  since  it  came  out  of  the  sea  a 
week  ago.  Water,  in  Mr  Kono’s  opin- 
ion, was  an  overrated  elemenL  Fish, 
like  human  beings,  keep  for  longer 
if  they  are  left  in  their  natural  oils. 

We  agreed  that  we  had  never 
-tasted  such  a delicious  octopus.- .. 


meant  that  the  creature  should 
stall  after  u certain  amount  of 
movement.  The  researchers 
monitored  both  die  modi  and  a 
mechanical  model  10  Umcs 
bigger  but  moving  its  wings  100 
times  more  slowly,  so  duu  it  gen- 
erated exactly  the  same  lift  force. 

They  found  die  moth  got  extra 
“lift”  from  die  air  swirling 
around  the  wing’s  leading  edge 
on  the  downslroke,  and  diis  vor- 
tex — a region  of  low  pressure  — 
augmented  the  lift  two  or  three 
times  more  than  expected. 

Haring  identified  the  phenom- 
enon, Mr  Ellington  went  to  the 
library  to  see  if  the  aviation 
industry  had  any  studies  of  ib 
'They  don't  and  I don’t  see  why 
not.  If  we  could  increase  the 
thrust  of  a propeller  two  or  three 
times  It  would  be  worth  doing.” 


(reservoirs  and  pipelines)  and  water 
company  profits.  — Colin  Moretti, 
Sunburyon  Thames,  Middlesex 

A SINGLE  cigarette.  Cost  of  man- 
7t u factu  re  probab  IjnessTtiarr 
one  penny.  You  pay  for  it  with  your 
life.  — Matthew  Payne , Hampton , 
Middlesex 


Next  he  produced  a blowfish. 
One  bite  of  the  liver  is  enough  to  kill 
a grown  man.  By  law  it  must  be 
thrown  away.  Mr  Kono  cared  little 
for  the  law.  He  cut  out  the  lethal 
organ  with  the  blunt  knife  and  left  it 
lying  on  Ihe  board,  looking  curi- 
ously tempting,  while  he  distributed 
the  edible  part. 

The  blowfish  was  every  bit  as 
good  as  the  octopus. 

"At  that  man  across  the  lane  you 
would  pay  10,000  yen  for  one  of 
those,”  said  Mr  Kono.  T’fl  charge 
you  900  yen,  if  you  don't  mind.” 

The  man  across  the  lane  had 
trained  for  eleven  years  al  a famous 
Kyoto  inn.  “Spent  the  first  year 
putting  chrysanthemums  on  the 
plates!"  said  Mr  Kono  scornfully. 
"Whiil  would  lie  know  about  fish  or 
any  thing  else?" 

Mr  Kona's  knowledge  covered  u 
wide  range  nf  subjects  besides  fish. 
Chinese  medicine,  biotechnology, 
die  Lotus  Sutra,  stocks  and  shares, 
he  couirl  hold  forth  on  anything  you 
cared  to  mention.  He  had  even  knit- 
ted the  seals  of  the  chairs  we  were 
silling  on  out  of  his  wife's  stockings. 


HIS  WIFE  emerged  from  llu- 
kitchen.  Quick  as  a (Itisii 
she  crushed  a passing  cock 
roach  with  the  palm  of  Iut  hand 
When  site  saw  our  rcncl foil  sin 
harked  back  lo  Iter  genteel  youth, 
when  she  wmiM  have  screamed  ai 
die  siglu  ul  a cockroach  ami  rued 
die  duy  she  threw  in  iter  lot  willi  the 
neigh bourhuod  pariah. 

'Ilie  man  across  Ihe  hue  had  re- 
cently rebuilt  his  premises,  knock- 
ing down  the  old  wooden  house  and 
replacing  it  with  a three-storey  build- 
ing of  prefabricated  vinyl.  He  pre- 
sented the  Konos  with  a box  of  soap 
to  apologise  far  Ihe  noise  and  incon- 
venience. Then  lie  hinted  that  Mr 
Kono  might  clear  away  the  debris 
outside  Die  hut  now  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  gone  up  in  the  world. 

“Look  at  all  those  dirty  dishes!'1 
wailed  Mrs  Kono.  But  would  he  let 
her  wash  them  with  washing  up  liq- 
uid like  everybody  else?  Not  him! 
They  had  to  be  soaked  in  wood  ash 
till  the  grease  dissolved.  The  roof 
■was  leaking  in  six  different  places, 
but  he  would  sleep  in  a pool  of  rain- 
water sooner  than  inend  it,  he  would. 
Always  blowing  his  own  trumpet . . . 

For  her,  sadly,  the  wayward  ge- 
nius she  had  married  no  longer  held 
any  charm. 


A Country  Diary 


Any  answers?  *2™* 


HECENTLY I read  of  the  term 
“betty-cat”.  Does  anyone 
have  more  Information?  It  ia  an 
East  Anglian  term.  Phyllis 

Lahti,  Moorhead,  Minnesota,  USA 

HBLSINGOR  (Hamlet’s  Elsi- 
nore); Helaingborg  in 
Sweden;  Helsinki  (Helsingfors) 
— what’s  the  connection?  — 
Robert  Briers,  Maidstone,  Kent 

/8A  man’s  bladder  larger  or 
smaller  than  that  of  a woman? 
— William  Barrett,  London 

Answers  should  be  e-malled  to 
weekiy@guardian.co.uk,  faxed  to 
01 7 1/44! 71  -242-0985,  or  posted 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  Farring 
I don  Road,  London  EC1 M 3HQ 


HIGHLANDS'  The  success  of 
tile  reintroduction  of  the  sea 
eagle  and  red  kite  tends  to  over- 
shadow some  serious  problems 
feeing  conservationists  in  the  High- 
lands. These  are  highlighted  by  the 
latest  attempts  by  a wide  range  of 
people  to  cull . thousands  of  grey 
seals  in  the  Western  Isles  avid  else- 
where. Ironically,  If  a cull  were  con- 
templated then  presumably  people 
would  be  looking  at  titp  Iwcp  major 
rookeries,  on  the  Monarch  Isles  and  ■ 
North  Rona  — both  national  nature 
reserves.  However,  many  people  do 
not  realise  that  grey  seals  are  al- 
ready culled  under  licences  issued 
by  the  Scottish  Office,  despite  the 
feet  that  there  Is  no  scientific  evi- 
dence that  they  are  causing  serious 
damage  to  fisheries.  Licences  for 
culling  seals  is  not  the  only  problem 


however  as,  in  the  past  few  years, 
hundreds  of  red-breasted  mer- 
gansers and  goosanders  have  been 
shot  under  licence  — once  again 
issued  mainly  to  Fishery  Boards. 
Tills  is  despite  extensive  research 
that  has  been  unable  u>  produce  any 
evidence  that  these  "sawbilis"  have 
dope  serious  damage  to  fish  stocks. 
Even  elder,  ducks  have  been  shot 
, under  licence  qn  the  west  coast  be- 
cause they  had  been  eating  mussels 
ftf  a fish  farm.  Local  conservation 
bodies  Itad  objected  to  tile  siting  of 
the  mussel  farm  because  it  .would 
be  in  a known  feeding  area  for  large 
numbers  of  eider;  yet  tills  advice 
was  over-ruled  and  planning  per- 
mission was  given.  And  so.  it  is  with 
some  dismay  that  conservationists 
are  awaiting  the  latest  claims  for  li- 
cences to  kill  birds  of  prey  such  as 
sparrowhawk,  hen  harrier  and 
peregrine  falcon. 


18  OBITUARY 

Colossus 
of  Italian 
cinema 

Marcello  Mastroianni 


Marceujo  mastroianni, 

wlio  has  died  al  Hit-  age  of 
72.  belonged  to  a gifted  and 
colourful  generation  of  Italian  actors 
originally  discovered  and  promoted 
by  the  director  Luchino  Visconti.  ^ 
Mastroianni  joined  Viscontis 
theatre  company  in  Rome  in  HM8 
without  any  formal  drama  school 
trnining.  Willi  his  striking  Mcdilcr- 
ram 'an  good  looks,  lie  was  thought 
tu  lie  the  embodiment  of  the  l-alin 
Ijivcr  — tliough  he  fiercely  resisted 
that  in  the  rub’s  he  accepted  after 
Fellinis  La  Dolce  Vita  brought  him 
to  inienialional  stardom  in  19*50- 
Marcello  was  born  In  the  Ciocia- 
ria  region,  south  of  Rome,  the  elder 
sou  of  a cabinet  maker.  He  was  sent 
out  to  work  in  the  holidays  and 
since  his  home  was  near  CineciUa, 
where  neighbours  nnd  relatives 
laboured  in  the  studio  support  de- 
partments, what  could  luive  been 
more  natural  than  that,  from  the  age 
of  12,  he  should  become  a film  extra 
and  biunp  inlo  the  stars?  He  was.  of 
course,  inspired  to  follow  them. 

After  the  liberation  of  Rome  by 
the  Allies  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  world  war,  he  worked  as  a 
clerk  for  Eagle  Lion  Films.  Wisely, 

he  enrolled  with  Rome  university's 
commerce  and  economics  faculty  to 
be  eligible  to  join  CUT — Centre  for 
University  Theatre.  There  he  acted 
. with  Giulietta  Massinn,  Fellini’s  fu- 
ture wife  (and  key  movie  star),  who 
1 enthusiastically  introduced  him  to 
Fellini;  his  friendship  and  canny 
professional  association  advanced 
Mastroianni'*  career  spectacularly. 

At  CUT.  Mastroianni  was  spotted 
by  one  of  Visconti’s  entourage  and 
after  an  interview  with  the  great 
man  was  taken  on  to  his  payroll  at 
three  times  his  monthly  salary  as  a 
clerk.  Tliis  was  important,  since  his 
fathers  long  diabetic  illness  (he 
died  in  1950)  meant  that  Marcello 
had  become  the  family  bread- 
winner. Money  continued  to  be  so 
light  that  when  he  won  the  first  of 
his  many  acting  awards  a Nastro 
d'argento  and  a Grolla  d'oro  — for 
the  1954  film  Too  Bad  She’s  Bad 
(which  began  his  enduring  screen 
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Beyond  the  planet 


Carl  Sagan 


partnership  with  Sophia  Loren)  Ins 
mother  promptly  pawned  them. 

He  soon  had  family  of  his  own. 

He  married  Flora  Carabella.  an  ac- 
tress in  Visconti’s  company,  in  1950, 
and  their  daughter.  Bni  bnra.  arrived 
a year  later.  Marcello  had  a daugh- 
ter, Chiara,  by  Catherine  Deneuve, 
his  co-star  of  Ihe  early  1970s  films  It 
Only  Happens  To  Others  and  The 
Slightly  Pregnnnt  Man. 

In  the  early  1950s.  Mastroianni  s 
I growing  reputation  as  a stage  actor 
1 in  Rome  helped  him  to  land  a num- 
ber of  solid  supporting  roles  on 
Film,  usually  as  good-natured  work- 
ing-class lads.  Then  with  Visconti  in 
1957  (both  as  star  and  co-proilucer) 
he  made  White  Nights,  based  on  a 
Dostoevsky  short  story. 

Fellini  appreciated,  in  their  films 
(La  Dolce  Vita,  8'/, . City  Of  Women. 
Ginger  And  Fred,  and  Inter  vista), 
the  way  that  Mastroianni  never 
asked  questions  and  was  always 
ready  un  set  to  develop  his  charac- 
ter by  osmosis  and  instinct.  Mas- 
troianni always  claimed  to  be  lazy. 
He  mure  than  once  said  screen  act- 
ing was  “holiday  time",  whereas  the 
discipline  of  stage  acting  made  it 
“school  time”.  But  the  adventurous- 
ness of  his  roles  in  more  than  130 
films  through  four  decades  demon- 
strated time  and  again  that  he  took 
screen  acting  far  more  seriously 
than  he  ever  cared  to  show. — 


Mastroianni  (left)  and  Sophia  Lorenin  1970on  die  set  In  Padua  of 
'[Tie  Priest's  Wife,  directed  by  Dlno  Risl  (centre) 

He  not  only  accepted  every  con- 
ceivable role  — taxi  drivers  to  doc- 
tors, crooks  to  priests  — but 
formed  his  own  production  com- 
pany to  do  work  that  was  particu- 
larly dear  to  his  heart. 

One  of  the  biggest  risks  he  took 
was  in  declining  the  siren  call  of 
Hollywood  after  the  success  of  La 
Dolce  Vita  — on  the  grounds  that 
he  could  not  speak  English.  And, 
equally  bravely,  he  returned  to  the 
stage  both  in  Italy  and  France.  After 
a 10-year  absence  from  the  theatre 
he  decided,  in  1966,  aged  42,  to  play 
Rudolph  Valentino,  in  Ciao  Rudy,  a 
musical  biography  of  the  Italian- 
born  heart-thrnb. 

It  will  be  as  a screen  actor  that 
Mastroianni  mil  always  be  remem- 
bered. What  excited  him  was  always 
the  challenge  of  tackling  a com- 
pletely new  and  unexpected  role  — 
thus  when  he’d  done  La  Dolce  Vita 
anil  seemed  condemned  to  play  the 
Latin  Lover  in  perpetuity,  he  opted 
instead  to  play  the  impotent,  latently 
homosexual  Sicilian  husband  in 
Mauro  Bolognini’s  II  Bell*  Antonio. 

His  achievement  was  that  of  a 
colossus. 


Pater  Roberts 


Marcello  Mastrolsnnl,  actor, 
born  September  28. 1924;  died 
December  19, 19Q6 


NO  OTHER  scientist  of  our 
century  has  matched  the 
great  breadth  of  imagina- 
tion, erudition  and  accessibility  of 
Professor  Carl  Sagan,  the  American 
astronomer,  educator  nnd  dissident, 
who  has  died  aged  62  after  a long 
battle  with  leukaemia. 

Trained  both  as  an  astronomer 
and  biologist,  Sagan  was  a true  poly- 
math, able  to  do  much  more  than 
illuminate  the  place  of  mankind  in 
the  universe.  He  could  carry  the 
mind  of  everyman  into  orbit  with  a 
comet,  perceive  the  probability  nnd 
structure  of  other  life-forms,  and, 
with  equal  impact,  unravel  the  at- 
mospheric and  climatic  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  war  anil  other 
bleak  human  follies. 

When  firmly  on  the  earth,  his  lec- 
tures reached  beyond  specialist  as- 
pects of  astronomy  or  the  origins  of 
life  to  the  many  key  and  complex  is- 
sues facing  humanity.  As  his  1980 
Cosmos  television  series  will  con- 
firm far  into  the  future,  he  was  a 
public  educator  of  great  impor- 
tance. He  wrote,  co-authored  or 
edited  more  than  20  books. 

He  was  the  son  of  a Russian-born 
garment  manufacturer  and  was 
born  in  New  York  City.  His  interest 
in  astronomy  was  kindled  in  New 
Jersey  high  school  and  he  gradu- 
ated with  a physics  degree  from 
Chicago  university  in  1954.  His  first 
works  were  published  soon  alter 
and  his  doctorate,  in  astronomy  and 
astrophysics,  followed  in  196U.  He 
Joined  the  faculty  at  Harvard  in 
1962.  In  1968  he  went  to  Cornell 
university,  where  he  set  up  a plane- 
tary studies  laboratory. 

In  the  1960s  he  began  studying 
the  surface  and  atmosphere  of 
Venus.  Sagan,  bringing  the  notion  of 
the  "greenhouse  gas  effect"  into 
currency,  showed  that  existing  hy- 
potheses were  wrong,  and  went  on 
to  calculate  that  the  planet  must 
have  a high  surface  temperature. 
His  hypothesis  resolved  all  conflicts 
and,  although  initially  controversial, 
both  the  mechanisms  and  the  calcu- 
lation were  eventually  accepted  and 
shown  to  be  correct. 

During  the  1960s  spaceflight  was 
developing  rapidly.  He  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  development  and 
instrumentation  of  the  Mariner, 
Viking,  Voyager  and  Galileo  space- 
craft expeditions  to  the  planets, 
. achieving  acclaim  for  his  studies  of 
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windblown  dust  as  an  explanation  ol 
seasonal  changes  on  Mara. 

His  involvement  in  the  search  lw 
life-forms  on  other  planets  and  fear- 
less discussion  of  extra-terrestrial 
civilisations  often  infuriated  conreo- 
tional  astronomers.  But  in  1966, 
jointly  with  the  Soviet  asironomn . , 
L S Shklovskii  in  Intelligent  life  In  I : 
Tire  Universe,  he  foresaw  andptf  j 
einpted  their  criticisms. 

Sagan's  imaginative  reaches  iM : : 
the  possibilities  of  extra-terrestrcl  l 
life  were  accompanied  by  bktogW . 
experiments  that  attempted  to  siron  ' 
late  the  earth’s  early  atmosphere  awi 1 i 
the  creation  of  the  chemistry  dlfc  I 
Irradiating  a mixture  of  metlwir.  1 
ammonia  and  hydrogen  sulphide  lv 
was  able  to  produce  amino  aciikrot 
sugars,  and  nucleic  acids,  al! » 
moil  constituents  or  present  day  ft 
forms.  He  showed  that  forinaldrhj 
des  were  produced  and  that. inkin'- 
ingly.  the  experiments  also  produo-l 
traces  of  adenosine  triphospk/ 
(ATP),  a compound  of  crucial  iinp< 
tance  as  an  energy  store  in  Ihe  h: 
chemistry  of  living  cells. 

With  a vigour  and  a seemingly  c 
satiable  appetite  for  controversy.  1- 
took  on  all-cornel's  in  a battle 
cate  the  public  in  the  exerci;r= 
reason,  stressing  the  inipoi  lance  ■ 
science  and  itiKiginalion  and  ij 
roles  of  astronomy,  cosmolo®  £ 
biology  in  understanding  mantas 
place  in  the  vastness  of  u. 

universe.  , 

Later,  as  a matter  uf  urgency  .• 

sought  to  pn- nmle  understands- 
the  human  predicament  on  rarih 
was  inevitable  that,  in  Ik  "**1* 
stressed  1980s.  his  kirftt 
planetary  atmospheres  andfll« 
ics  would  play  a central  role  - 
analysis  of  nuclear  weapon*^' 
The  startling,  indeeti  trignif--.- 
outcome,  published  as  Nuckar''- 

ten  Global  Consequences  ni  p - 
ple Nuclear  Explosions  (• 
triggered  u huge  scientific 
versy  which  remains  unre. 
The  notion  that  nuclear  war 
change  climate  and  enpp ' « 
agriculture  has  had  a salutary 
on  political  thinking.  , - 
His  popular  books  streuM- 
imagination,  buttress 
with  impeccable  science, 
us  inlo  the  philosophies  of 
civilisations. 


Cad  Sagan,  scientist. 
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In  the  house  of  jazz 


Ronnie  Scott 

rHF.  CUSTOMERS  at  Ronnie 
Scott’s  Soho  jazz  club  knew  him 
as  n laconic,  wisecracking,  chain- 
smoking loner  in  a leather  jacket, 
the  very  model  of  a modem  jazz  mu- 
sician. He  would  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  performers  such  as  Coleman 
Hawkins  and  Dizzy  Gillespie  in  an 
exasperated,  gravelly  east  I and  on 
drawl,  as  if  Iheir  presence  on  his 
premises  were  somehow  interrupt- 
ing some  absorbing  private  pursuit. 

Bill  another  image  of  Ronnie 
Scott,  wlio  lias  died  aged  69. 
emerged  with  familiarity  and  time. 
II  was  of  a complex,  romantic,  eru- 
dite and  sometimes  obsessive  per- 
fectionist of  intuitive  iimsicality.  and 
an  unpredictably  anarchic  wit 
worlds  away  from  the  steadily  recy- 
cled and  sometimes  rather  dubious 


stand-up  routine  he  used  as  the 
front-man  in  "the  office". 

Scott  presented  himself  as  a man 
nothing  touched.  There  was  one 
resounding  exception  — his  respect 
and  admiration  for  fellow  Jazz- 
players.  in  celebration  of  whose 
achievements  he  set  up  bis  club. 

Scott  was  himself  a fine  saxo- 
phone player,  respected  for  his 
rounded,  faintly  dolorous  sound  and 
improvising  fluency  by  the  best  on 
the  world  stage,  but  It  was  the  club 
that  made  his  name  internationally. 
'Hie  mix  of  upmarket,  suppcr-club 
intimacy  and  tatty  low-life  boheml- 
anism  combined  the  priorities  of 
Scott  and  his  long-time  friend,  for- 
mer saxophone  partner  and  busi- 
ness associate  Pete  King.  Scott  s 
yardstick  was  simply  to  imagine  the 
kind  of  place  he  would  be  liappy  to 
be  in  himself,  with  the  emphasis  on 
creating  (in  environment  that  suited 


musicians,  and  which  was  devoted 
to  appreciative  listening.  The  inspi- 
ration for  the  atmosphere  came 
from  the  52nd  Street  New  York  jazz 
scene  of  the  young  Charlie  Parker, 
Dizzy  Gillespie  and  Miles  Davis  that 
Scott  had  visited  in  the  forties  and 
fifties  (as  an  itinerant  musician  play- 
ing Atlantic  liners) , and  from  British 
surrealist  comedy  too.  The  mixture 
made  the  club  unique. 

He  was  born  Ronald  Schatt  in 
Aldgnte,  east  London,  at  the  heart  of 
what  was  then  one  of  the  biggest 
Jewish  communities  in  western  Eu- 
rope. His  father,  Joseph  Schatt,  was 
a high-class  saxophone  player  and 
orchestra  leader  who  worked  under 
the  name  of  Jock  Scott.  He  was  on 
urbane,  humorous,  charismatic  and 
hard-gambling  innn  who  left  home 
early  in  his  son’s  life.  Ronnie  was 
brought  up  by  his  mother,  Clssie, 
and  his  grandmother. 

Ronnie  took  up  the  saxophone  as 
a teenager,  was  taught  by  Vera 
Lynn’s  uncle,  Jack  Lewis,  learned 


precociously  fast,  and  began  sitting 
in  at  Soho  clubs  from  the  age  of  16. 

Scott  and  most  of  the  nightclub 
professionals  of  his  own  age  were 
bored  with  dance  music.  In  Decem- 
ber 1948,  a group,  including  Scott, 
opened  the  tatty  basement  Club 
Eleven,  to  promote  an  all-bop  policy. 

It  closed  18  months  later  after  a 
drugs  squad  visit  but  the  excite- 
ment of  the  club  gave  Scott  a dream 
of  a London  nightclub  that  could 
house  this  unruly  music  and  its 
growing  body  of  fans. 

In  1959  he  opened  the  first  jazz 
club  to  bear  his  name,  a basement 
in  Chinatown’s  Gerrard  Street  Dur- 
ing the  sixties,  an  extraordinary  pro- 
cession of  jazz  heroeB  and  heroines 
crossed  the  battered  stage  at  39  Ger- 
rard Street  — virtually  all  of  the  jap 
stars  of  the  day  save  Miles  Davis, 
wlio  was  never  to  play  a season  at  a 
Ronnie  Scott  club.  Scott  used  to 
refer  obliquely  to  Davis’s  intractabil 
ity  with  the  announcement  That 
was  a tune  by  the  great  trumpeter 
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Miles  Davis,  who  once  said  to  v* 
■get  out  of  the  way* ^ 
The  club  expanded  in  “ ■ 

to  the  present  Fnth 
It  weathered  **  j 

prospered  in  its  retlJ 
SverthepaBtlOyearj^, 
on  the  edge  of  ban Wg  ^ 
tween.  Scott  had  severd 
tionships  (Wo  of 
son,  Nicholas  and  a 
becca)  but  he  felt  tha 
represented  by  the  fa  J lufii|  5*1' 
his  club  was  his  moat ."a  ^ 
"I  love  this  club,  ®JUS  -• 

— filthy  and  fall  of  oi  & 

When  the  30th  birth  ^ gj 
club  was  celebrated  n ^ ^ 
avoided  sentimental^ 

refage  in  the  quip-  -.gUzz^ 

sentence.  Tliirty  years  uia^ 


John  Fordham 

Ronnie  Scott,  musi^8^2^ 

owner,  bom  January  . 

December  23, 109® 


/F  YOU  judge  Surviving  Pi- 
casso as  a biography  of  the  cen- 
tury's greatest  artist,  you  may 
he  unhappy  with  Anthony  Hopkins's 
physical  portrait  of  the  man,  with 
the  side  the  film  takes  in  the  saint- 
ui-si  liner  debate,  and  with  the  nb- 
Miire  of  any  of  Picassos  paintings. 

You  will,  however,  be  coni  fort  ed 
lo  find  that  Hopkins's  portrait  is 
••xlraurdinarily  walchable.  Hint  Ruth 
[Yawer  Jhabvaln's  screenplay, 
bill'd  on  Aritmrm  Slnssinnpoulos's 
Picasso:  Creator  Ami  Destroyer, 
puts  that  book's  arguments  more 
subtly,  and  that,  while  the  Picasso 
Trust  blocked  the  use  of  his  paint- 
ings. there  are  plenty  of  others  to 
vender  at.  And  the  film  is  a fascinat- 
ing treatise  on  what  attracts  women 
I to  powerful  men,  and  how  those 
men  treat  them. 

Picasso  believes  that  the  Deity 
I Ins  allowed  him  not  only  to  create 
' ere. n arr  but  to  pursue  ex  penmen  ta- 
j well  beyond  its  known  bounds, 
family  absorbed  in  the  struggle,  he 
needs  women  m revolve  round  him 
1 like  dutiful  servants.  It's  not  so 
■ much  selfishness  as  the  certainty 
1 that  nothing  matters  bid  the  task  in 
\ band. 

Tbe  film's  story  is  told  through 
; ihe  eyes  ot  Fran?oise  Girot,  the 
tffei  who  becomes  Picasso’s  lover 
Jltff  visiting  his  studio,  bears  him 
'*«  children,  has  enough  trials  and 
filiations  to  sink  most  women  but 
strong  enough  lo  come  out  rela- 
tirely  intact. 

It  is  quite  a part  for  any  actress. 
” alone  an  inexperienced  one.  But 
: ala*ri'a  McElhone’s  performance 
i'  one  of  the  film’s  chief  pleasures, 
^©testing  both  the  coquettish 
. inarm  that  attracted  Picasso  and 
„ ^dependence  of  mind  that  en- 
vied her  to  survive. 

■ Hopkins  mixes  egotism  with  a 
; inarm  that  would  transfix  most 
•'omen  The  strength  of  both  the 
■ '1  ^ die  performance  is  that  he 
h , sh‘>ws  Picasso  to  be  anything 
u a monster,  then  slowly  under- 
lies the  point  that  at  least  half  of 
n'mwasjust  that. 

; „ dfat  is  not  James  Ivory's 
.;'0M  effort,  and  a lot  of  ques- 
ts are  never  fully  answered.  But 
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A taste  for  youthful  flesh  . . . Anthony  Hopkins  plays  Picasso  ns  yet  another  charming  monster 


the  bones  of  it  hold  up  extremely 
well,  and  there's  the  bonus  of  a fine 
supporting  cast.  Joss  Ackland  gives 
a brilliant  cameo  of  Matisse,  (he 
only  man  who  can  look  Picasso  in 
the  face  as  a [jeer.  Joan  Plowright 
plays  Girot's  grandmother,  Peter 
Eyre  the  painter's  terminally  pul- 
upon  assistant,  Julianne  Moore  the 
mistress  whom  Girot  supplants,  and 
Diane  Venom  his  second  wife. 

Tile  film  looks  good,  although 
deliberately  not  as  rich  as  some 
others  made  by  Ivory.  And.  as  usual. 
Richard  Robbins’s  score  is  first- 
class.  Altogether,  it  is  far  better  than 
1 expected.  I couldn't  imagine  how 
this  particular  film-maker  could  gel 
at  the  passion  behind  Picasso's  life 
and  work.  Perhaps  he  doesn't.  But 
he  does  show  us,  in  a totally  un- 
melodramatic  and  sometimes  un- 
emotional way,  a man  obsessed  and 
a woman  who.  if  she  never  defeated 
him,  became  at  least  his  equal  in  the 
battle  for  her  life. 

After  watching  Daylight,  Sylvester 
Stallone's  new  opus.  I realised  why 
Jim  Abrahams  and  the  Zuckers  did 
so  well  parodying  disaster  movies. 

Daylight  is  about  what  might  hap- 
pen if  fire,  and  then  water,  trapped 
travellers  using  the  Holland  Tunnel 
in  New  York.  And  it  unintentionally 
chimes  in  with  the  Channel  Tun- 
nel's near-disaster.  But  that's  as  far 
as  reality  goes. 

Stallone  plays  a disgraced  emer- 
gency worker  who  gels  to  lead  the 
rescue  of  the  few  survivors  because 
he  knows  every  inch  of  the  terrain. 
Naturally,  he  performs  miracles  — 
and  with  equipment  that  seems  to 
materialise  out  of  thin  air.  But  they 
don’t  include  explaining  Leslie 
Boheni's  script.  The  louder  he 


barks  his  orders  — and  there's  a lot 
of  noise  about  — the  more  fuddled 
his  diction  becomes.  Nobody,  how- 
ever. says.  "What?"  Hie  assortment 
of  terrified  blast  victims  just  follow 
him  around  like  grateful  dugs,  now 
and  then  doubling  his  judgment.  In 
fact,  there  is  a grateful  dog  in  the 
picture  and.  be  assured,  the  hound 
gets  saved. 

Rub  Cohen,  director  of  Dragon- 
heart,  has  changed  gear  with  what 
one  might  cull  aplomb,  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  Tact  that  the  film  gels  sillier 
the  Imiger  it  goes  on. 

FIRST,  of  course,  we  an*  intro- 
duced tu  the  people  who  are 
going  to  be  killed  or  trapped. 
They're  an  odd  lot,  including  aspir- 
ing writer  Amy  Brenneman.  nice 
cop  Stan  Shaw,  a quarrelling  family 
(Jay  Sanders,  Karen  Young  and 
Danielle  Harris).  Viggo  Morlen- 
sen's  tycoon  and  Claire  Bloom's  so- 
ciety doyenne.  Add  a police-vanload 
of  miscreants  and  you  have  the 
material  for  a potboiler  that  depends 
more  on  special  effects  than  on 
those  caught  up  in  them. 

I must  say  that  the  firestorm  in 
the  tunnel,  caused  by  escaping 
crooks  bashing  into  a chemical 
truck,  is  pretty  terrifying.  It  almost 
justifies  the  whole  movie.  And  it's 
also  quite  something  when  Stallone 
is  lowered  into  the  tunnel  through  a 
series  of  huge  fans  that  can  only  be 
turned  off  for  a few  seconds  at  a 
time.  But  then  the  man  starts  to 
talk,  and  the  victims  to  behave  like 
they  always  do  in  this  sort  of  epic  — 
like  neurotic  New  Yorkers  would. 
They  are  completely  unable  to  form 
a decent  British-style  queue  when 
Stallone  finds  them  an  exit. 


Tile  resulting  disappointment 
owes  something  in  the  fact  that 
Cnhen  is  not  really  a dal)  hand  at 
this  soi  l of  tiling,  and  Sly  is  now  a 
bit  jiast  his  soll-by  date.  It  is  a mun- 
dane of  fur  l after  a promising  start. 

Abbas  Kiarostami.  Iran’s  premier 
director  as  Tar  as  foreign  festivals 
are  concerned  ami  the  recipient  of  a 
good  many  prizes,  goi  nothing  al 
Cannes  for  Through  The  Olive 
Trees.  Apparently  the  jury  didn't 
understand  it. 

It's  the  closing  part  uf  a trilogy 
about  Iranian  life,  which  takes  in  the 
struggles  of  a people  decimated 
first  by  war  with  Iraq,  then  by  a 
series  of  earthquakes.  But  Kiaro- 
stami. who  Ims  a remarkable  way  of 
steering  his  films  through  the  maze 
of  Iranian  censorship,  is  not  a purely 
naturalistic  film-maker. 

He  presents  us  with  a film  crew 
arriving  at  a devastated  village  to 
start  shooting  And  Life  Goes  On 
(the  second  part  of  the  trilogy).  A 
young  bricklayer  is  given  a small 
role,  and  finds  himself  cast  as  the 
husband  of  the  girl  he  has  adored 
from  afar.  Now  he  has  his  chance. 
That  sliver  of  a plotline  is  paralleled 
by  the  film-maker’s  efforts  to  mar- 
shal the  crowds  of  locals,  to  select 
his  cast  from  dozens  of  shrouded 
and  giggling  women  (a  wonderful 
scene)  and  lo  traverse  the  spectacu- 
lar terrain  with  an  observant  and 
lyrical  eye. 

As  the  film  within  the  film  pro- 
gresses, you  get  a real  sense  of  a 
people  somehow  living  their  diffi- 
cult lives  with  heroic  stoicism  and 
no  little  humour.  For  those  who  can 
fathom  Kiarostami's  rather  severe, 
elliptical  style.  Through  The  Olive 
Trees  will  be  hard  to  forget. 


Instruments 
of  delight 

MUSICAL 

Michael  Blllfngton 

I HE  NATIONAL  la  suppos- 
/ edly  n repertory  theatre.  But 
whatever  reservations  one  has 
about  the  policy  of  giving  Guys 
And  Dolls  & straight  run  at 
London's  South  Bank,  until 
Easter  arc  outweighed  by  die 
sheer  vitality  of  Richard  Eyre's 
production. 

It  helps,  of  course,  that  Ihe 
show  is  a classic.  A musical  is 
only  us  good  ns  Its  book  nnd 
(his  one,  adapted  from  Dninoii 
Runyon’s  Broadway  fables,  Jins 
ii  sublime  wit.  Even  (he  funda- 
mental idea  is  willy:  (hnl  a lough 
professional  gambler  like  Sky 
Master  si  in,  wlio  accepts  a bet 
thut  lie-  ennunt  date  u inission- 
doll,  should  turn  out  to  be  a 
Bible -quoting  Galahad  with  u 
sense  of  honour  that  makes  him 
a natural  sou  I -saving  recruit. 

On  top  of  that  the  show  brims 
with  great  lines:  when  Hie  Hot 
Box  girl.  Miss  Adelaide,  says  of 
her  lung-time,  crap- shooting 
fiance,  Nathan  Detroit:  "I  always 
thought  how  wonderful  lie  would 
he  If  he  was  u different  imm,”  it 
says  something  about  the  eternal 
bailie  of  the  sexes.  Ami  Frank 
Lnesser’s  music  and  lyrics  grow 
organically  out  uf  die  story- line, 
taking  us  buck  in  nn  era  when 
musicals  were  not  over  weening 
pop-operas  but  instruments  of 
delight  pitched  halfway  between 
reality  and  fantHsy.  Eyre's  pro- 
duction, John  Gunter’s  astonish- 
ing neon-lit  designs  and  David 
Toguri’a  unbeatable  choreogra- 
phy capture  precisely  that  blend 
of  reality  and  fable. 

The  cast  is  every  bit  as  good 
as  it  was  In  1 982  — sometimes 
better.  Imelda  Staunton,  for- 
merly a Hot  Box  hoofer,  has 
graduated  to  a perfect  Miss 
Adelaide,  slightly  vulgar,  sadly 
vulnerable  and  sasslly  intelli- 
gent Henry  Goodman's  Nathan 
Detroit  is  the  epitome  of  the 
small-time  fixer,  Clarke  Peters 
lends  Sky  a fine  mixture  of 
charm  and  natural  conscience 
and  Clive  Rowe,  eyes  always 
lighting  up  at  the  prospect  of 
nibbles,  is  an  ideal  Nicejy-Nicely. 

This  is  a superb  show  that 
comes  up  fresh  as  paint  and 
proves  that  the  musical  can  be 
not  Just  a source  of  pleasure  but 
also  a work  of  art 


I Why,  why,  why  Delilah? 


TELEVISION 

?i!lLcy  Banks-Smlth 

I ^'opinion  the  lion  shoukl  have 

iruo-L f Hl  ?‘,s  .early  Bta«e  of  tl,e 
HJrl  ,riffs  Ifan  hod  eaten  Liz 

Jfej*  *°">d  h«ve  suffered  seri- 
es in  ^ 111086 dangly 

' hw-n  s.Jl  ?“■  but  we  would  have 
■Sam  Parf^  ^venil  more  hours  of 

l^son  And  Delilah  (Sky one). 

’ Ifa?  c 88  Lur.ned  out.  when  Diana 
2pr  Krey-haired  old 

fa  chm?8Vfc??  C aW  mark8  down 
Vn'ttLahr  Pf*®*  ad*  “You 
We  vn^  A fl8hUns  OTer  a woman 
Sudfln.u' would. 

G Wells;  / ,on’  by  Hubert 
^ for  sort  of 

a Uon  trainer),  turned  in  a 


powerful  performance.  You  will  be 
eager  to  know  how  Liz  Hurley 
acquitted  herself  as  Delilah.  She 
played  it  with  a flirtatious  drawl  that 
was  a touching  tribute  to  Mae  West. 

Once  she  sucked  her  finger 
cutely.  Once  she  peeped  roguishly 
over  a helmet.  Let’s  say  Hugh  Grant 
would  have  been  just  as  good  as 
Samson. 

Sky,  wlio  are  doing  the  whole  Old 
Testament,  excluding  the  boring 
bits,  say  that  the  difference  between 
their  Samson  And  Delilah  and  Hol- 
lywood's lies  in  the  high  artistic 
demands  placed  on  the  production. 
No,  seriously. 

Samson  And  Delilah  is,  in  fact, 
faithful,  authentic,  respectable  and 
well  written.  So  am  I,  but  people  don’t 
queue  round  the  block  to  see  me. 


They  queued  for  DeMille’s  Sam- 
son And  Delilah.  Groucho  said  that 
Victor  Mature's  Samson  had  bigger 
tits  than  Delilah.  (As  1 once  inter- 
viewed Victor  Mature  in  tile 
shower,  1 can  confirm  this.) 

Samson  And  Delilah  has  already 
been  shown  in  the  United  Slates, 
and  everything  the  critics  said  Is 
true.  When  something  exciting 
threatens  to  happen,  the  camera  has 
an  epileptic  fit  Tlie  cast  of  ail  na- 
tions (and  the  insistent  tootling  of 
primitive  and,  doubtless,  authentic 
instruments)  make  the  dialogue  a 
bit  of  a lottery.  Jale  Arikan's  lines 
are  often  anyone's  guess.  I walked 
warily  around  "Open  your  ass!"  sev- 
eral times  before  I got  it. 

After  Sudan,  the  next  best  thing 
is  Samson's  wedding.  It  was  more 
like  Gazza  than  Gaza,  what  with  the 
bridegroom  tearing  up  a tree  by  the 
roots,  pulling  down  a wall  with  his 


teeth  and  flinging  half  the  wedding 
guests  over  a cliff.  That'll  teach 
them  to  spoil  his  riddle:  "Out  of  the 
strong  came  forth  sweetness." 

The  Earl  of  Gowrie,  chairman  of 
the  Arts  Council,  made  his  acting 
debut  as  a vampire  In  Nightmare: 
The  Birth  OfHorror  (BBC1).  Van- 
ishing, to  universal  relief,  through  a 
trap  door. 

This  is  tlie  unexpected  sort  of 
stuff  you  learn  from  Christopher 
Frayling's  little  series,  which  covers 
Frankenstein,  Dracula  and  Jekyll 
And  Hyde.  It  is  a rich  cut-and-come- 
again  cake,  intelligent,  indefatigable 
and  fun. 

Strange  that  it  was  neither  Shelley 
nor  Byron  who  wrote  Frankenstein 
and  (lie  first  story  about  vampires.  It 
was  the  unregarded  ones,  Shelley's 
wife  and  Byron's  doctor,  Polidori. 

Polidori  was  the  uncle  of  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  (and  not  many  peo- 


ple know  tliat).  Seven  years  after 
Rossetti  buried  his  wife,  Lizzie,  with 
a book  of  love  poems,  he  exhumed 
her.  To  retrieve  tlie  poems.  She  was 
still  lumlnescentiy  lovely  but,  as  the 
air  touched  her,  8he  began  to  de- 
compose. 

The  deliquescent  Lizzie  was  prob- 
ably an  Influence  on  Bram  Stoker's 
Dracula.  The  charismatic  Henry 
Irving  certainly  was.  When  Irving 
came  on  stage  in  Tlie  Bells  saying 
vibrantly  "It  is  11*  no  one  needed  to 
consult  the  enst  list 

Stoker  worshipped  him,  worked 
for  him  and  wrote  Dracula  for  him. 
Possibly  about  him.  It  was,  said 
Frayling,  who  was  enjoying  himself, 
a part  Irving  could  have  got  his 
teeth  into. 

In  fact  Irving  listened  to  a read 
through,  said  “Dreadful!”  and  left.  Of 
course  It  Is  dreadful.  At  one  point,  I 
found  I had  stopped  breathing. 


r 
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Thoughts  from  Today 


John  Humphrys 

The  Guardian  Year  1 996 
ed  Georgina  Henry 
Fourth  Estate  276pp  El  2.99 


/ T IS  the  proud  boast  on  Radio  4's 
Today  programme  thnl  if  you  lis- 
ten in  us  every  day  you  don't 
need  to  buy  a newspaper.  That's 

of  course,  but  I suppose  it 

depends  on  what  you  mean  by 
"iifed".  If  all  you  want  is  the  latest 
news,  then  it  probably  is  true.  I have 
a theory  about  why  we  switch  on 
the  radio  and  iclevMun  to  "gel  the 
news".  Most  uf  the  lime  we  listen 
not  to  dnil  out  what  has  happened, 
hut  Id  rind  nut  what  has  not  hap- 
pened. 

Ah,  the  Queen  Mother  lutsu  t 
died;  a jumbo  jet  hasn’t  fallen  end  of 
the  skies  on  to  tamlon;  John  Major 
hasn't  resigned  again.  So  that's  al- 
right then,  we  can  carry  on  with 
wind  we  were  doing. 

When  there  is  hard,  breaking 
news  then  Today  will  beat  the 


Appetite 
for  life 


Rowley  Leigh 


Hungry  lor  You:  From  Cannibalism 
to  Seduction,  A Book  of  Food 
by  Joan  Smith 

C-hatto  & Windus  393pp  El  7.99 


//■  m m HAT  I am  interested 
*■1/1#  in  is  the  big  themes," 

W W writes  Joan  Smith  in 
the  introduction  to  her  unusual  an- 
thology of  writing  about  food,  Hun- 
gry For  You.  Misleading  as  such  a 
title  is  bound  to  be.  and  with  a cover 
reminiscent  of  a Haagen-Dazs  ad- 
vertisement, it’s  even  a misnomer  to 
call  this  a book  about  food:  this  is  a 
book  about  eating,  and  about  our 
attitudes  to  food,  rather  than  food 
itself.  True,  there  is  a chapter  of 
food  eulogy,  a kind  of  sunlit  upland 
inhabited  by  Proust.  Duke  Elling- 
ton. Elizabeth  David  and  Joan  Smith 
herself,  but  it  sits  a little  oddiy  with 
the  rest  of  the  book,  whose  “big 
themes"  amount  largely  to  a cata- 
logue of  denial  and.  taboo  that 
makes  fascinating  reading. 

She  starts  at  the  right  place,  at 
hunger,  and  the  sheer  need  to  eat.  | 
"Hunger  hardens  peoples  hearts;  it  . 
also  anaesthetises  the  emotions  of 
those  who  have  to  endure  it."  she 
writes,  but  passages  of  Primo  I-rvi. 
Marguerite  Duran  anti  others  defy 
ihe  reader  t<»  remain  unaffected. 
From  hunger  through  circumstance 
we  Wiiiider  through  to  hunger 
I lu-oi igi i choice,  anil  the  frontiers 
will i iln>  "nljM'Ssiun'’  of  dieting 
hi  vo  me  a link  blur  nil. 


papers.  However  fancy  their  latest 
technology,  they  still  have  to  print 
and  deliver  the  thing  — and  while 
they’re  doing  that  we’re  husy  broad- 
casting. 

So  we  don't  ''need"  newspapers 
for  die  news  and  we  haven’t  ever 
since  Marconi  saw  what  you  could 
do  with  radio  waves.  Happily  for  the 
Guardian  we  need  them  for  one  or 
two  other  things. 

What  you  don't  get  on  Today  are 
the  eviscerating  skills  of  some  writ- 
ers or  the  sheer  genius  of  a Steve 
Bell.  We  can’t  do  any  of  that  be 
cause,  well,  cartoonists  on  radio  lack 
a certain  some  tiling,  and  because 
the  closest  Today  gets  to  sanctioned 
opinion  (as  opposed  to  opinionated 
interviewees)  is  Thought  for  the 
Dny.  And  we  all  know  what  happens 
when  our  Thinkers  stray  from  the 
theological  into  the  political.  So  we 
leave  it  to  the  papers.  And  that's 
another  reason  we  need  them. 

They  do  everything  we  cannot  do 
nnd  all  of  that  is,  I’m  happy  to  say.  in 
The  Guardian  Year  19%.  Or,  rather. 


most  of  it  is.  Before  I praise  the  con- 
tent, may  I bemoan  the  gaps.  I have 
about  as  much  interest  in  sport  as 
Tony  Blair  does  in  Das  Kapital  but 
Vincent  Hanna  makes  me  laugh. 
Bizarrely,  he  gets  a mention  In  the 
publicity  blurb  that  accompanies 
the  book,  but  is  not  included  in  the 
book  itself.  Why  not? 

Even  so  Georgina  Henry,  who 
edited  the  anthology,  has  made  a re- 
markably good  stab  at  an  impossi- 
ble job.  How  do  you  select  a couple 
I of  dozen  columns  and  cartoons 
from  more  than  300  editions  of  a 
newspaper  stuffed  with  goodies 
almost  every  day? 

The  only  rule  l would  follow  is  to 
acknowledge  dial  there  are  some 
writers  who  simply  cannot  be  left 
out.  Imagine  the  Guardian  without 
Nancy  Banks-Smith?  Unthinkable. 
Who  else  could  review  Pride  and 
Prejudice  by  imagining  what 
happens  to  the  characters  after  the 
book  has  ended:  Bingley  and  Jane 
as  the  Start-Rite  tots  toddling  off 
into  the  sunset;  Mr  Darcy  allowing 
Elizabeth  to  put  penguins  in  the 
Pemberley  lake.  "Come  and  see  the 
Penguins  of  Pemberley.” 

Banks-Smith  is  a national  trea- 


sure and  must  never  be  allowed  to 
retire. 

Simon  Hoggart  has  had  an  extra- 
ordinarily good  year,  too,  and  is 
rightfully  included.  OK.  I know  it’s 
easy  to  make  fun  of  politicians  (God 
knows  they  provide  plenty  of  mater- 
ial) but  it's  not  easy  to  do  it  day  in 
and  day  out  nnd  still  be  original.  He 
managed  to  get  the  spin  doctors 
bang  to  rights:  "Not  only  are  we 
being  told  what  to  think:  we  are  now 
being  told  what  we  already  think.” 

I’m  conscious  that  I have  scarcely 
touched  on  all  the  important  jour- 
nalism in  The  Guardian  Year  1996: 
die  political  shrewdness  of  Hugo 
Young  and  Michael  While,  the  styl- 
ish and  thoughtful  writing  of  Henry 
Porter.  The  latter's  lamentation  on 
die  way  in  which  intellectual  values 
and  learning  are  haemorrhaging 
from  our  culture  should  be  required 
reading  for  every  hack  and  every 
head  teacher  in  the  land. 

So.  as  I said  at  the  start,  you  don’t 
need  to  buy  a newspaper  if  you  lis- 
ten to  Today.  Just  so  long  as  you 
have  someone  else  to  buy  it  for  you. 

John  Humphrys  presents  BBC 
Radio  4's  Today  programme 
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Greed:  Scene  from  the  Table  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  (detail),  by  Hieronymus  Bosch  bridgemaii  art  library 


Byron  was  an  early  dieter,  hut 
then  he  was  funny  about  food  gener- 
ally. He  was  distressed  if  women 
consumed  anything  but  lobster 
salad  and  a little  champagne  in  his 
company.  This  fear  of  the  animal  in 
the  opposite  sex  was  mirrored  by 
his  obsession  with  his  own  condi- 
tion. His  denial  look  many  forms;  “1 
swelled  at  one  time  to  14  stone,  so  I 
clapped  a muzzle  on  my  jaws,  and 
like  the  hibernniing  animals,  con- 
sumed niy  own  far."  He  would  binge 
mi  a "horrid  mess  of  cold  poUtnes, 
lice,  fish,  or  greens,  deluged  in 
vinegar,  anil  gobble  it  up  like  a fam- 
ished dog”.  When  it  was  suggested 
hr  might  as  well  binge  on  better 
fare,  he  claimed  "I  have  advantage 
over  you,  1 have  no  linlatu:  one  tiling 
is  as  good  .i>  another  to  me". 

Slid i a denial  of  the  pleasure  of 
eating  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
but  is  perhaps  especially  English, 
and  it  is  a shame  thnl  Joan  Smith 
dues  nut  attempt  much  analysis  of 
our  pai  lieu  I ally  *1  range  attitudes,  or 
why  North  Europeans  gnu-rally  are 
less  gimil  at  dealing  with  the  sen- 
sual pleasure  of  eating.  Hill  then, 
she  has  n lul  on  her  plate.  Sex  is 
wheeled  on  after  hunger,  and 
■ there’s  no  shortage  of  material, 
whether  it's  Lucy  Ellnumn’s  sublime 
"Hull,  pod,  shell,  bone,  fillet”,  or 
Henry  Fielding's  monstrous  ‘tyhoL 


is  commonly  called  love,  namely  the 
desire  of  satisfying  a voracious 
appetite  with  a certain  quantity  of 
delicate  white  human  flesh". 

A taste  for  flesh  comes,  in  many 
forms,  none  more  bizarre  than  that 
of  the  determined  home  cook 
Jeffrey  Dalimer,  slain,  to  no  one's 
annoyance,  in  a jail  in  Wisconsin  in 
1994.  “He  had  stored  lungs,  in- 
testines, a kidney  and  a liver  in  his 
freezer,"  wrote  Jonathan  Freedland 
In  die  Guardian  after  his  death. 
“Pointing  out  the  heart  of  one 
victim,  Dahnier  told  police  lie  was 
saving  the  organ  “to  eat  later". 
Prosecutors  believed  that  Jeffrey 
Dahnier  was  serious  about  his 
cmmilMilfeni. 

BESIDES  the  contents  of  his 
freezer,  they  found  no  food 
in  apartment  213  — only 
condiments.  Chilling  stuff,  whereas 
the  famous  survivors  of  the  Andean 
plane  crash,  revived  here  by  two 
gripping  chunks  of  Hers  I’nul 
Read's  Alive,  emerge  as  heroes  who 
conquer  a taboo  in  order  to  survive. 

With  poisoning  and  dieting  round- 
ing up  the  sextet  of  themes,  the 
reader  will. have  grasped  that  this  is 
not  a bedtime  book  for  menu-plan-, 
niiig, 'although  there  is.aii  "epilogue 
consisting  qf  a meagre  collection  of; 
the  author's  ftivuurite  reejpes".  As , 


she  confesses  in  A Culinary  Virgin, 
rood  came  late  into  the  author's  life. 

As  a child  she  was  pathetically  thin: 

“It  wasn't  diat  I was  anorexic,  bu- 
limic. or  suffering  from  any  other 
identifiable  eating  disorder:  I simply 
hadn't  learnt  to  like  food.  My 
mother's  cooking  was  plain  and  sen- 
sible, prepared  in  deference  to  her 
stomach  ulcer  and  her  absolute 
aversion,  which  she  shared  with  my 
father,  to  foreign  food."  With  the 
zeal  of  the  born  again,  she  parades 
her  recipes  like  a sign  of  the  faith. 

There  is  no  question  that  this 
enthusiasm  has  led  the  author  to 
cast  her  net  far  ami  wide.  There  is 
stuff  from  Plutarch  and  The  Thou- 
sand And  One  Nights,  from  Sig- 
mund Freud  and  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council,  and  a lot  of  very  recent 
writing.  The  only,  common  strand, 
rarely  broken,  is  that  food  is  a mar- 
ginal concern  to  most  of  the  writers 
represented.  This  gives  it  an  added 
value,  for  one  is  introduced  to  much 
that  is  .new.  It's  a pleasure  to  read, 
Norn  Ephron  on  potatoes,  or  to  be 
reminded,  albeit . top  briefly,  of  Brest , 
Easton  Ellis;  “A  chunky  red  salsa  is1 
smeared  across  the  top  of  the  plate 
| — which  is  white  and  porcelain  and 
two  feet,  wide  — to  give,  the  appear- 
anqe  of.q  sunset  but  if  loqjts  like  one . 
' big- gunshot  ,wpund  to  me"  Food 
i does  that  to  people;  sometimes. 
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Ballad  of  the  Salt  Sea,  by 
Hugo  Pratt,  trs  Ian  Monk 
(Harvlll,  £0.99)  j 


f f ■JJWfW  / want  to  relax  I read 
arlr  an  essay  by  Engels;  wheel 
want  something  more  serious.  I • ] 
read  Corto  Maltese."  runs  a quote- ' ; 
from  Umberto  Eco  on  the  back.  Of1  j 
course,  he  might  have  been  Idd- 1 
ding.  Corto  Maltese  is  the  hero  of! 
this  black  and  white  bonde  detail/ 1 
that  first  ap] reared  in  France  21 . 
years  ago  — an  ambiguously  moral 
pirate  (this  is  1914)  whose  coufeder- : 
utes  include  a hatldic  with  a boon!  ' 
called  Rasputin  and  h faceless  man ; 
in  a hood  called  The  Monk.  Turin 
for  grow n- ups,  sui  t of. 


Flaubert  In  Egypt,  by  Gustave  ; 
Flaubert,  tre,  ed  and  Int 
Francis  Steegmuller 
(Penguin  Classics,  £8.99) 


Mb  MASTERFULLY  compiled  Iras 
f Iff  Flaubert's  letters  and  note 
with  supplements  from  his  » 
panion  Maxime  du  Camp’s  memcin 
‘That  night  we  returned  to  Kuchui 
Hauem’s  la  famous  courtesan |:  .. 
When  it  was  time  to  leave  l il'ulr.: 
leave  ...  I sucked  her  furioush  - 
her  body  was  covered  with  vkvH- 
, she  was  tired  after  dancing -4- 
was  cold.  I covered  her  with  r-'- 
pelisse,  and  she  fell  asleep  with  i - • 
fingers  in  mine.  As  lor  me,  letter- 
shut  my  eyes."  When  he  caiwbjo. 
he  wrote  Madame  Buvavy. 


In  Search  of  Lost  Time,  by 
Marcel  Proust:  Volume  1: 
Swann's  Way,  trs  C K Scott 
Moncrleff,  Terence  Kllmarm 
rev  D J Enright  (Vintage,  C7.«i 


THERE  is  probably  a fc*- 
story,  involving  publisher*  _• 
fighting,  royalties  and  contract^; 
hind  the  fact  that  we  have  W 
wait  nearly  five  years  for  U* 
vised  translation  m gel  into  Py, 
back.  The  point  is  that  the  nu-- 
up-to-date,  faithful  Enghshdaju*; 
edition  of  the  century  s secon 
important  book  (by  the  French  A; 
thony  Powell,  as  an  ex-friend  tux 
facetiously  called  Proust)  * 
finally  available  in  an  edmon 
can  just  about  fit  in  yolir  P01" L 
you  push.  The  differences.  P^ 
pre-Enright,  you  might  • 
subtle:  "Sometimes.  wheni^P 
out  my  candle,  my  eyes  wou 

so  quickly  that  1 had  not  even  ^ 

to  say  to  myself:  Tm  falling^.  • 

(Pre-Enright)  "Sometimes^  ^ 
die  barely  out.  my  eyes  ckj* 
quickly  that  1 did  not  hav  - 
tell  myself:  'I'm  UbJjgJ,  ; 
(Enright.)  But  they  help  ^ . 
version  which  has  ^ ] 

through  more  of  the  wort c **  ^ I 
thing  hitherto.  There  .!S.i«at«l  * 

ther  volumes  ofthis.wh^b[ 

going  to  pretend  1 j 

the  whole  work  constitute  j 

mqjor,  significant acluevcn^..  .j 

If  you  would  like  to  older  j 

volume  set  of  in  Search ,01 U 
Time  at  me  discount ° , 

E39.95  (a  saving  of  L8)ju_ 

BooKsdTheGuarttenVVaewy 
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Thousands  of  fans  rushed  to  buy  Patrick  O’Brian's 
18th  novel.  But  it  wasn’t  always  like  this  for  'the  best 
writer  you've  never  heard  of,  says  Martin  Walker 

All  fans  on  deck 


LIGHT  WINDS  from  the 
south,  nnd  the  captain’s  stew- 
ard is  serving  the  coffee  as 
the  sailors  start  scouring  the  decks 
clean  with  n bear,  a stone  slab  laden 
with  cannon-balls.  And  as  the  Chan- 
nel haze  clears  in  the  early  morning 
off  Ushant,  the  signal  dags  flutter 
from  the  farthest  frigate.  The 
French  are  out!  Their  fleet  is  in  the 
Goulet  and  to  the  order  of  "Beat  to 
Quarters",  the  British  ships  wear  in 
turn  to  give  battle. 

'Dial  scene  could  have  been  set  at 
any  tune  in  the  last  50  yeai-s  by  a 
Handful  of  authors,  the  laurentes  of 
that  most  overworked  seam  of  his- 
torical fiction,  Nelson's  Royal  Navy 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  C S Forester 
launched  the  genre  with  his  Horatio 
llornblower  novels,  and  then  lesser 
writers  brought  in  their  substitutes, 
from  Ramage  to  Bolitho. 

But  in  the  hands  of  Patrick 
O’Brian,  a delightful  old  gentleman 
uf  82  whose  fans  pray  he  will  keep 
writing  forever,  the  genre  has  been 
transformed.  Q'Brinn  has  crafted 
something  extraordinary  from  the 
naval  tradition.  And  in  the  process. 
In-  has  inspired  a phenomenon  at 
du-  higher  end  of  popular  culture. 

When  O’Brian  visits  the  United 
Stales  these  days,  lie  is  shown 
nrnuiul  the  Supreme  Court  by  his 
fan.  Mr  Justice  Kennedy.  When  he 


Master  seaman  . . . 82-year-old 
novelist  Patrick  O’Brian 

''ants  to  see  the  US  Capitol,  sena- 
10  oblige.  At  the  great  US 
7iVi  f se  °fNewP0rt  News,  where 
■ Queued  to  get  into  a 

crowded  lecture  hall  to  see  him. 

nan  was  feted  by  the  most  pow- 
erful admiral  of  all  time,  Ciuclant, 
zL  commander  of  the  Atlantic  fleet 
an^tos  naval  forces. 

; whose  extraordinary 
18  ,l°vels  of  the  Royal  Navy 
I he  Napoleonic  wars  has  become 
n.J  ■ ncan  Publishing  phenome- 
® the  age  of  82.  Search 
>_  l .fnck  O'Brian  on  the  Internet 
i niri,  0I|?,omtor  screei1  ^Is  with 
r,  i 's‘  llere  we  chat-rooms,  naval 
mpes  newsleuers.  O’Brian  calen- 
..^  and  souvenir  caps. 

recluse,  who  loves 
youm»8Jn  |m,ch  fls  watching  tlie 

aiinllvS  >?^r  raam  fhruugh  his 
[sTf,.,  inWnl  in  fhe  foothills  of  tlie 

Ihi-m *“  beconie  an  industry 

‘SLt™*1" of  “fe  in 

1 had  never  much  notion  of  my- 

as  l »PTer' 811(1  flS  ,oag 

^ door  n0t  aCtuaIly  8llove 
hannv  in  ^ °Pen  1 was  quite 
L^Py  in  my  wniing-room.  with 


golden  orioles  outside  the  window 
or  nightingales,  those  over-i-ated 
birds,  and  once  to  utter  astonish- 
ment n wryneck  within  a hand's 
reach,  intent  upon  its  breakfast." 

Sam  Goklwyn  studios  has  bought 
the  film  lights  to  the  adventures  of 
Captain  “Lucky  Jack"  Aubrey,  and 
his  friend  and  shipmate  Stephen 
Malurin,  who  is  half-lrish  and  half- 
Catalan,  a surgeon,  naturalist  and 
spy.  They  play  music  together,  bat- 
tle tlie  French  and  sometimes  the 
Americans,  win  and  waste  prize 
money  nnd  explure  the  seven  seas. 
They  woo  and  wed  women,  vying  at 
least  unco  for  the  affections  of  the 
same  glorious  Diana,  a bold  and  en- 
chanting creuiure  whose  constant 
presence  helps  explain  the  striking 
appeal  of  this  customarily  masculine 
geni  e lu  women.  Above  nil,  they  ex- 
plore through  novel  after  novel  one 
of  the  most  compelling  friendships 
in  literature. 

In  the  course  of  each  book,  to  the 
fury  or  bafflement  of  the  less  dedi- 
cated reader,  tli'-rc-  are  instructive 
longueurs.  Tlie  flora  and  fauna  of 
Australasia  grace  one  bunk,  and 
ways  to  survive  after  colliding  with 
an  iceberg  inform  another.  The  use 
and  abuse  <>f  laudanum  and  tlie  coca 
leaf  is  a theme  in  several.  'Hie 
drama  and  the  limits  of  early  lOlli 
century  medicine  recur  frequently, 
and  so  dn  delicious  descriptions  uf 
butterflies. 

A deeper  part  of  O'Brian’s  addic- 
tive power  lies  in  the  constant  rum- 
blings of  revolutionary  excitement 
that  infuse  his  perception  of  an  age 
shuddering  with  transformations:  in 
science  as  in  music;  in  naval  disci- 
pline as  in  the  status  of  women;  in 
the  British  class  system  as  in  the 
Euro-politics  of  Napoleon.  Recognis- 
able characters  grapple  with  per- 
fectly dated,  but  curiously  familiar 
predicaments.  In  his  youth.  Dr  Ma- 
turin  had  flirted  with  the  revolution- 
ary cause  in  Ireland  against  British 
rule,  until  dedicating  himself  to  bat- 
tling the  greater  evil  of  Napoleon's 
dictatorship. 

Tlie  Yellow  Admiral,  the  latest  in 
the  series,  contains  an  excellent 
prize  fight,  a long  discussion  on  the 
economic  advantages  and  social  dis- 
locations of  enclosing  common 
land,  and  no  naval  battle  to  speak  of. 

But  what  battles  there  are;  most 
of  them  drawn  from  the  life,  or  at 
least  from  the  fifes  of  The  Naval 
Chronicle  and  the  archives  of  the 
National  Maritime  Museum.  "I  bor- 
rowed Lord  Cochrane's  taking  of 
the  immensely  superior  Spanish 
ship  Cacafuego  in  the  first  book, 
Master  And  Commander,  Linois’s 
unsuccessful  action  against  the  Indi- 
amen  in  HMS  Surprise,  and  Captain 
Riou’s  collision  with  an  iceberg  in 
Desolation  Island,"  O'Brian  admits 
disarmingly.  "I  do  not  claim  the 
merit  of  originality;  only  that  of 
being  a tolerably  exact  mirror,  re- 
flecting tlie  ships  and  the  seamen  of 
ati  earlier  age." 

More  than  1.5  million  copies  of 
tlie  saga  have  now  been  sold  in  the 
US.  Each  of  tlie  18  titles  is  how 
selling  a minimum  1,000  copies  n 
month,  and  the  latest  went  straight 
into  the  New  York  Times  bestseller 
list.  “Neither  the  Princeton  Club  in 
New  York  nor  the  National  Archives 
in  Washington  lias  ever  drawn  such 
numbers  to  a lecture,"  marvels  bis 
editor  at  WW  Norton,  Starling 
Lawrence.  “We  have  never  known 


anything  like  this  in  trade  paper- 
back publishing." 

Other  publishers  are  cashing  in. 
Henry  Holt  has  just  issued  A Sea  Of 
Words:  A Lexicon  And  Companion 
For  Patrick  O'Brian 's  Seafaring 
Tales.  Norton  has  commissioned  its 
own  Patrick  O'Brian  Compnnion 
from  Dnvid  Lyon,  at  Britain's 
National  Maritime  Museum  in 
Greenwich. 

This  is  not  simply  an  American 
craze,  lust  autumn,  in  the  painted 
hall  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  at 
Greenwich,  O'Brian  was  feasted  on 
1790s  naval  fare  by  his  British  ad- 
mirers, from  US  Ambassador  (and 
Admiral)  William  Crowe  to  Channel 
4‘s  Michael  Grade,  from  the  govern- 
ment's William  Waklegrave  to  the 
rock  star  Mark  Knopfler. 

O'Brian  began  the  series  with 
Master  And  Coiuimudcr  in  I9fi»j. 
What  look  the  readers  so  long?  In 
1992.  n Washington  Post  reviewer 
called  him  "the  best  writer  you’ve 
never  heard  of".  And  while  in 
Britain  Collins  plugged  away  at  pub- 
lishing him,  four  successive  US  pub- 
lishers tried  and  failed  to  make 
O’Brian  sell,  until  Norton  hit  the 
jackpot. 

Tlie  breakthrough  came  in  1991, 
when  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  splashed  its  front  page  with 
an  essay  by  the  editor  uf  American 
lleriiiige,  which  insisted  these  were 
"Ihe  best  historical  novels  ever  writ- 


ten". 'File  rest  of  the  American  liter- 
ary press  followed,  finally  noting 
that  other  writers,  from  Britain's  Iris 
Murdoch  to  America's  own  Eudora 
Welly,  from  the  young  Phil  Capulo 
to  Canada's  aged  sage  Robertson 
Davies,  had  all  been  hailing 
O'Brian’s  achievement  for  years. 

Don  Graham,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post,  took  to  the  |juges 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  confess 
his  nwii  addiction.  T was  through 
the  firet  three  books  before  I knew 
it."  Graham,  like  former  Senatur 
Bob  Pnckwood,  former  Pentagon 
assistant  secretary  Frank  Gaffney 
and  film  star  Charlton  Heston  have 
the  acute  form  of  the  addiction,  buy- 
ing two  nnd  three  copies  to  lure 
their  friends  into  the  O'Brinn  trap. 
Warren  Christopher  says  unc  of  tlie 
best  reasons  In  give  up  being  secre- 
tary of  state  is  that  lie  can  finally  sit 
down  to  read  O'Brinn  nil  the  way 
through. 


GRAHAM  says  lie  is  re- 
minded of  Tru!l«|K\  Others 
are  reminded  of  I 'roust,  and 
above  all.  of  Jane  Austen.  Her  navy 
officers  in  Persuasion  could  have 
served  with  tacky  Jack  Aubrey, 
shared  Ills  prize  money,  nnd  like 
him,  lost  it  tu  the  lawyers  ashore. 

O'Brinn  is  nil  ext  inordinary  poly- 
math, who  still  reads  Latin  fur  plea- 
sure. although  he  confesses  his 
Greek  “is  nut  wlial  it  was",  ami  has 


always  refused  all  comment  on  his 
wartime  exploits  with  British  Intelli- 
gence, where  he  worked  with  the 
French  resistance.  He  also  wrote 
what  is  still  the  best  hook  on 
Picasso  and  translated  Papillon 
(among  other  books)  from  the 
French,  is  an  acknowledged  expert 
on  18tli  century  medicine,  on  pre- 
Darwinian  naturalism,  and  on  nauti- 
cal matters. 

‘The  O'Brian  readers  are  older,  nnd 
wealthier  than  Ihe  average.  They  tend 
to  be  academics  or  lawyers  or  stock- 
brokers. professional  people  who  very 
seldom  get  obsessed  about  anything, 
except  for  the  tales  of  Jack  Aubrey  aiul 
Stephen  Malurin."  snys  his  adoring 
publisher.  Lawrence.  T think  it  is  the 
hire  of  liie  Lost  World,  the  ixnTect  re- 
creation of  the  language  and  customs 
and  perceptions  of  another  time.  It  is 
less  escapism  than  discovery." 

(J'Brinn  says  he  is  baffled  by  the 
way  “the  bunks  now  praised  are  ex- 
actly the  sann*  ns  those  which  were 
scorned.  Guild  it  conceivably  be  a 
matter  of  phase? 

To  take  a ludicrous  example: 
Cezanne  and  Van  Ciugh  snkl  little  to 
most  u f their  contemporaries.  Our 
grandfathers  could  have  bought  an 
El  Greco  for  100  guineas  or  less. 
They  were  out  uf  phase;  the  phases, 
ruli-d  by  who-knuws-whal  laws,  now 
coincide.  Perhaps  uii  a miniature 
scale,  the  smile  thing  may  have  ha|e 
pelted  here." 
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ILLUSTRATION;  BARRVLARMNQ 


Nature’s  own  artistic  talent 


A OST  bridge  magazines  are 
. . / aimed  at  the  serious  tour- 
nament player,  but  Bridge  Plus 
is  refreshingly  different — its 
audience  is  the  social  player. 

Last  year,  its  editor  published 
Bedside  Bridge,  an  entertaining 
collection  of  articles,  and  die  se- 
quel (predictably  entitled  More 
Bedside  Bridge)  would  make  a 
fine  present  for  the  bridge  addict 
in  your  family. 

This  deal,  described  by  Kitty 
Teltscher  in  More  Bedside 
Bridge,  is  a classic  problem  that 
arose  in  real  life  during  a charity 
event  in  aid  of  Dr  Barnardo's. 

Take  the  South  cards  and 
decide  how  you  would  play  a 
contract  of  six  hearts: 


Paul  Evans 


THE  OAK  wood  provides 
refuge  from  a searingly  cold 
wind,  which  scythes  down 
tiie  valley.  From  the  little  iron  gate- 
way the  view  across  Lake  Winder 
mere  to  the  Cumbrian  fells  of  the 
I^ke  District  could  be  described  as 
a quintessentially  English  "choco- 
late box"  scene.  But  it  isn't. 

'Hie  craggy  peaks  from  the  Old 
Man  of  Coniston  to  Scafell  Pike, 
swirling  in  mist  and  dusted  with 
snow,  have  a grandeur  that  makes 
the  spirit  soar.  They  also  have  a wild 
awesomeness,  which  responds  to 
the  human  presence  in  the  land- 
scape with  fierce  and  violent  beauty. 
After  centuries  of  human  struggle 
tn  exist,  and  despite  being  one  of 
the  earliest  places  to  be  opened  up 
to  tourists,  this  landscape  retains  its 
I ®wer  to  shrug  off  human  endeav- 
our as  it  does  the  rain  thnt  flies  in 
the  cold  wind.  U inspires  respect 
Below  the  wood,  in  a hotel  by  the 
lake,  a conference  of  earnest  speak- 
ers addresses  the  problems  lacing 
Britain's  countryside.  It  is  generally 
felt  that  landscapes  like  this  are 
oversubscribed  with  multiple  and 
often  irreconcilable  demands.  This 
requires  collaborative  thinking  to 
change  public  perceptions  of  the 


way  such  places  are  used,  appreci- 
ated and  conserved.  One  way  to 
bring  about  these  changes  — and 
the  focus  for  this  conference  — is  to 
involve  wt  and  artists  in  landscape 
planning  and  management. 

The  role  of  art  in  the  environ- 
ment is  undergoing  a review  in 
Britain.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
eighties'  trend  for  sculpture  trails, 
several  initiatives  around  the  coun- 
try are  investigating  a new  role  for 
artists  in  the  landscape.  But  as  such 
initiatives  gather  pace,  important 
questions  arise. 

Have  works  of  art  and  sculpture 
trails  failed  to  engender  a strength- 
ened sense  of  place?  There  is  often 
a gulf  between  commissioning  bod- 
ies and  artists  and  local  communi- 
ties that  are  supposed  to  benefit 
from  the  art.  For  many  people,  pub- 
lic art  in  the  environment  is  merely 
decoration,  and  many  local  news- 
papers deride  it  as  a waste  of  public 
money.  Some  schemes,  however, 
receive  international  acclaim.  In 
Cumbria,  the  flagship  “art  in  the 
landscape"  initiative  is  Andy 
Goldsworthy's  sheepfolds  project. 

Goldsworthy  was  commissioned 
with  lottery  funds  to  rebuild  many  of 
the  derelict  sheepfolds  in  the  fells. 
Restoring  these  circular  dry-stone 
constructions,  which  have  been  part 


of  the  Cumbrian  landscape  for  cen- 
turies, and  adding  sculptural  fea- 
tures that  change  them  from  their 
original  purpose  of  corralling  sheep 
into  works  of  art  is  regarded  by 
many  as  a real  contribution  to  both 
the  landscape  and  cultural  expres- 
sion. But.  one  is  tempted  to  ask, 
what  is  wrong  with  a derelict  sheep- 
fold?  Why  not  allow  these  structure 
to  "return  to  nature"? 

Asking  such  questions  seems 
philistine,  but  aren't  we  in  danger  of 
using  art  in  the  landscape  to  justify 
human  arrogance?  No  one  seems  to 
be  gazing  out  of  the  window.  If  any- 
one was,  perhaps  the  crushing  gaze 
of  the  mountains  would  answer  the 
cultural  theorising. 

Do  high  profile  works  like 
Goldsworthy’s  sheepfold  project 
really  contribute  to  the  landscape? 
Do  the  sort  of  commissions  that 
artists  seek  from  public  institutions 
exhibit  a failure  of  nerve  to  pursue  a 
new  agenda  in  the  environment? 
There  seems  to  be  a lack  of  resolve 
among  artists  to  tackle  the  relation- 
ship between  culture  and  nature 
head-on.  As  the  wind  whips  up  the 
surface  of  Lake  Windermere,  the 
wild,  winter  beauty  of  Cumbria 
demands  respect.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  of  showing  respect  is  to  do  as 
little  as  possible. 


North 

* 10  8 74 
V J63 

♦ A 4 

* J 10  9 8 
South 

4 A J 3 
¥ AKQ074 

♦ 9 

4AKQ 

This  has  been  the  bidding: 


South 

West 

North 

East 

2* 

24 

No 

No 

2¥ 

No 

4¥ 

No 

4NT 

No 

54 

No 

6¥ 

No 

No 

No 

West  leads  the  king  of  dia- 
monds. How  do  you  continue? 

In  a sense,  you  have  12  tricks 
(six  hearts,  four  clubs  and  two 
aces).  But  the  diamond  lead  is 
annoying,  since  it  has  removed 
dummy's  entry  while  the  club 
Buit  is  still  blocked.  You  could 
lead  a spade  from  dummy  at  the 
second  trick,  hoping  to  find  East 
with  the  king  and  queen  of 
spades  or  with  a holding,  such 
as  Kx  or  Qx,  but  this  does  not 
represent  a great  chance.  Better 
is  to  cash  two  top  hearts, 
preparing  to  claim  If  the  suit 
divides  2-2.  If  not,  you  can  try 
the  three  top  clubs  — if  that  suit 


divides  3-3,  or  if  the  player  with 
club  shortage  is  also  short  In 
hearts,  you  will  be  able  to  cross 
to  the  jack  of  trumps  to  cash  the 
fourth  club.  Have  you  made 
your  mind  up?  The  full  deal  is 
shown  below: 

North 
4 10  8 7 4 
¥ J 6 3 

♦ A4 

4 J 10  9 8 

West  East 

4K96  4 Q 5 2 

¥ 8 5 2 ¥ 10 

4KQJ76  * 108532 

462  47543 

South 
4 A J 3 
¥ AKQ  9 7 4 

♦ 9 

4AKQ 


As  you  can  sec,  neither  of  the 
possible  lines  above  will  suc- 
ceed. At  the  table,  the  declarer,  j 
Arthur  Goddard,  found  a truly  • 
brilliant  solution  — at  the 
second  trick,  he  led  dummy's 
small  diamond  and  discarded 
the  ace  of  clubs!  Now  lie  was 
able  to  win  any  return,  cash  too 
top  hearts  and  the  king  and 
queen  of  clubs,  cross  to  the  jark 
of  hearts  and  discard  his  two 
spade  losers  on  dummy’s  J 10 
of  clubs. 

Tony  Pridny,  British  inter- 
national and  captain  of  many 
successful  teams,  was  full  of 
praise  for  his  partner's  excellent 
play.  Bui  his  joy  was  shorl-tM. 
for  after  the  event  his  wife  to 
Informed  him  that  her  side-  had 
scored  2,140  on  the  deni.  Tom 
knew,  of  course,  that  this  mean' 
that  her  side  had  bid  and  made 
seven  clubs,  a contract  that 
could  have  been  defeated  on  a 
heart  lead  but  which  was  other- 
wise makeablc  by  virtue  of  n 
diamond  ruff  in  the  South  hand 

“How  did  you  get  to  seven 
clubs?”  he  enquired. 

“Quite  easily,  dear,"  replied 
Vivian.  “I’m  surprised  you 
missed  it!" 


Quick  crossword  no.  34  7 Chess  Leonard  Barden 


Across 


I Bows7 
Nonsense!  (1 2) 

9 Additional  (5) 

10  French  strong 
cold  wind  (7) 

II  Sod — horse- 
racing!  (4) 

12  Cake 

decoration  (8) 

14  Think  highly  of  (6) 

15  Migratory  bird  (6) 

18  Dig  out  (8) 

20  Among  (4) 

22  Acute  (7) 

23  Gem  from 
oyster  (5) 

24  First  day  of 
Lent  (3.9) 


Down 


2 Meantime  (7) 

3 Expensive  — 
address?  (4) 

4 Stoat's  winter 
coat  (6) 

5 Elegant  (8) 

6 Welsh  breed 
of  dog  (5) 

7 Spanish 
surrealist 
painter  (8,4) 


8 Tlilrd  Sunday 
before  Lent  (12) 
13  Region  — 
Speciality  (8) 

16  Ugandan 
capital  (7) 

17  Scattered  (6) 

19  Fastener  — not 

to  mfss?  (5) 

21  Musical  work  (4) 


Last  week's  solution 


7 HE  1996  junior  world  cham- 
pionships in  Menorca  and 
Colombia  confirm  that  China  is  fast 
catching  up  with  the  West.  Chinese 
girls  won  the  under-20  and  under-14 
tides,  while  in  the  most  competitive 
event,  the  open  world  under-20s 
(previous  winners  include  Kasparov 
and  Karpov),  China  took  silver 
behind  the  top-seeded  Israeli  Emil 
Sutovsky. 

And  Britain?  Harriet  Hunt  won 
silver  in  the  girls  under-18,  Ruth 
Sheldon  bronze  in  the  girls  under- 
14,  and  Karl  Mah  was  unbeaten  in 
the  under-lG  category.  However,  no 
Briton  took  part  in  the  under20s. 

Meanwhile  the  BCF  is  trying  to 
raise  funds  to  support  a Youth 
Trust,  ns  well  as  a chess  centre  in 
Hastings.  Last  month  schools  took 
part  in  a Chess-A-Thon,  backed  by 
Kasparov  Chess  Computers. 

Tlie  place  to  spot  future  masters 
is  in  primary  schools,  where 
Britain's  top  GMs  Short,  Adams  and 
Sadler  all  made  their  mark  aged 
eight  or  nine,  but  where  the  BCF*s 
current  restrictive  policy  for  English 
under-10s  harms  our  best  talents  at 
a vital  formative  stage.  Since  1990 
only  the  exceptional  Luke  McShane 
has  been  allowed  to  compete  in  the 
world  under-10  championship,  and 


even  that  took  sustained  lobbying. 

McShane  won  gold  at  eight  and  is 
now,  at  12.  beating  IM9,  yet  the  BCF 
has  foiled  to  learn  from  his  success. 
Gawain  Jones,  nine,  from  York,  won 
the  1996  British  and  London  under- 
10s,  defeated  a Fide-rated  opponent 
at  Newcastle,  and  drew  with  a 188- 
grade  and  beat  a 165  when  scoring 
2'4/6  in  the  Bolton  Open.  Still  eligi- 
ble for  the  1997  world  under-10 
competition,  Jones  clearly  should 
have  played  this  year. 

The  paradox  is  that  20  years  ago, 
England  pioneered  an  under-10 
fast-track  system  that  helped  Short, 
Adams  and  Sadler  to  become  world 
class  by  14  and  developed  a genera- 
tion of  grandmasters.  Other  coun- 
tries then  eagerly  adopted  the 
blueprint,  which  the  BCF  has  since 
abandoned.  England  under-lOs  are 
now  barred  even  from  annual 
under-11  matches  against  Scotland 
and  Wales.  It's  a recipe  for  future 
decline  at  adult  level. . 

Hiint  (Eng)v  Blazkova  (Cz) 

l e4  c5  2 Nf3  d0  3 d4  cxd4 
4 Nxd4  NfB  5 Nc3  a8  6 f4  e6 
7 Qf3  Be7  8 g4  N«7  9 g5  Qc7 
10  Be3  b5  11  0-0-0  b4?l  Black 
needs  accurate  defence  against 


White’9  pawn  rush.  Bb7  12  Kbl  jjj  | 

13  a3  Nbd7  keeps  more  option^  J 

12  Nce2  Bb7  13  *»i 

14  Kbl  0-0  15  h4  g6?0pa^«  , 
up  her  own  king. 16 ,£5. frrf  j 
Rxd4  Rfc8  If  e5  18 

(exd4  19  Qh5)  19  Bc4+  Kh8 
Rxh7+l  leads  to  jo  I 

18  Qg2 

Bc4  N®  21  Bb3  Qb5  22  Q J , 

d5  23  f51  Imploding  the  defe^j  j 

If  e5  24  Rxd5!  ' 

BxdS?  25  Rxd5 
26  Bxd5+  Kh8  27  Bd4+  and 
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Cricket  Third  Test:  Australia  v West  Indies 


Ambrose  pace  causes  havoc 


Quardlan  Reporters 


CURTLY  AMBROSE  de- 
stroyed Australia  with  his 
pace  as  West  Indies  recorded 
a six-wicket  victory  over  the  home 
side  in  the  third  Test  at  Melbourne 
last  Saturday.  Ambrose  took  four 
wickets  for  17  and  Australia  folded 
on  122  in  the  second  innings,  giving 
thepaceman  9-72.  Only  Steve  Waugh 
put  up  any  resistance  against  the 
West  Indians'  pace  attack. 

Hie  visitors  lost  Sherwin  Cam- 
bell for  a duck  and  Brian  Lara  for 
two  but  Shivnarine  Chanderpaul 
and  Carl  Hooper  saw  them  home. 
Thanks  to  the  return  to  form  of  key 
players  such  as  Ambrose  and 
jimmy  Adams,  they  now  head  for 
Adelaide  and  Perth  one  Test  down 
with  two  to  play. 

When  Adams  and  Walsh  walked 
out  to  resume  their  last-wicket  stand 
with  a first-innings  lead  of  only  14, 
neither  could  have  dreamt  that  less 
than  seven  hours  later  Adams  would 
be  completing  a six-wicket  victory. 
The  Jamaican  gave  the  West  Indian 
learn  a fine  start,  extending  the  lead 
to  36  as  he  fanned  the  bowling  and 
took  three  boundaries  off  Warne  to 
fiul  unbeaten  on  74. 

Ihen  it  was  over  to  Ambrose:  it 
inok  him  only  five  balls  to  add  to  his 
five  first-innings  total,  claiming 
Hayden's  wicket.  Laager,  the  other 
new  face  in  Australia's  unsettled  top 
order,  also  went  for  a duck,  caught 


Ambrose  ...  in  deadly  form 


off  the  thigh  pad  and  the  back  of  the 
bat. 

On  Boxing  Day,  a lack  of  support 
for  Ambrose  had  allowed  Australia 
to  make  a partial  recovery  from  a 
disastrous  start.  Walsh  was  then 
suffering  from  a shoulder  injury, 
but  shrugged  it  off  on  Saturday  to 
claim  the  crucial  wickets  of  Taylor, 
Mark  Waugh  and  Blewett  in  a qual- 
ity spell  either  side  of  lunch.  Hooper 
picked  up  his  fifth  slip  catch  of  the 
match  to  send  back  Taylor  with  Aus- 
tralia still  eight  runs  behind.  Waugh 
was  leg  before  to  a ball  that  kept 
low,  and  Blewett  caught  behind  off  a 
beauty. 


South  Africa  too  hot  for  India 


• O01TH  Africa’s  four-man 
Upace  battery  proved  too  hot 
for  India  as  they  slumped  to  a 
428-run  defeat  on  the  third  day 
of  the  first  Teat  at  Durban  last 
Saturday. 

Allan  Donald,  who  took  five 
for  40  in  India's  first  innings, 
devastated  the  visitors'  top  order 
with  an  opening  spell  of  three  for 


10  in  six  overs.  It  took  brave  bat- 
ting by  Rahul  Drnvid  to  see  India 
past  the  previous  worst  Test  total 
of  42.  They  were  eventually  all 
out  for  66. 

“It  was  a case  of  bad  batting; 
we  should  have  applied  ourselves 
a lot  more  and  showed  more 
determination,"  India’s  captain, 
Sachin  Tendulkar,  said.  “But 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


Wembley  wins  race  for 
£230m  national  stadium 


i \KJ EMBLEY  has  emerged  tri- 
1 R . umphant  in  the  race  for 
j Sn  5 new  national  stadium.  The 

■ wtiwseat  English  National  Sta- 
dium, to  be  built  — or  rather  rebuilt 
Zr  ™ existing  site,  will  cost  be- 

million,  with  more 

Ihf-Nc  ^ money  coraing  from 

Nauonal  Lottery. 

Manchester,  which  was  the  only 
,’i.5  Clly  in  the  running  for  the 
[>riJ"!,,TfCe,Ved  the  consolation 
25,  be,ng  awarded  £60  million 

nffieryi25Pr  towards  « £90-£100 
stadium  t0  host 
amUA  1 ,Co‘™n°n  wealth  Games, 
min  briber  £20  million  for  a swim- 
costing  £29  million. 

1 Wr>mhi ' , UP  ^al  may  move  from 
first  time  since  1923 
' iiirauT  L°,f  lue  mnsslve  redevelop- 
; siaHium  m 0 Carrietl  out  at  tfie 
1 benefit  h ^an,c^e?ter  is  hoping  to 

■ ntfn  by  playing  host  to  the  event 

; f °- e caTsaretobe  Rt- 

I aircraft-8ty,e  “black 

I PELS?  *Sf  8tart  of  new  Grand 
t-^ason.  Hie  International  Auto- 


mobile Federation  hopes  the  equip- 
ment will  help  design  and  safety 
experts  in  the  teams.  The  accident 
data  recorder  stores  information 
about  what  happens  to  a car  imme- 
diately before  and  during  a crash 
and  is  virtually  indestructible.  “The 
implications  for  safety  are  very  en- 
couraging,” the  federation  presi- 
dent, Max  Moseley,  said. 


IN  the  comings  and  goings  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  Frank  Clark 
stepped  down  as  manager  of  Not- 
tingham Forest  after  his  team  had 
been  without  a win  in  16  matches  — 
a Premiership  record  — and 
promptly  took  up  the  reins  at  strug- 
gling Manchester  City.  Forest  en- 
tered 1997  in  the  hands  of  captain 
Stuart  Pearce,  who  has  assumed  the 
position  of  caretaker  manager. 

In  cricket,  former  Sussex  captain 
Alan  Wells,  aged  35,  Joined  Kent  on 
a five-year  contract,  with  Neil  Tay- 
lor, the  37-year-old  batsman,  moving 
in  tiie  opposite  direction. 

Rugby  Union  dub  side  Harle- 
quins strengthened  their  French 


Benjamin  ensured  that  there 
were  to  be  no  more  heroics  from 
Healy,  and  his  ability  to  skid  the  ball 
through  also  accounted  for  Reiffel 
before  Steve  Waugh  finally  found  in 
Warne  a partner  to  slick  around  for 
a while.  But  immediately  after  slash- 
ing Ambrose  over  the  slips  for  his 
third  boundary,  the  local  hero  was 
caught  one-handed  by  AdHms  at 
short  leg. 

Ambrose,  who  trapped  Gillespie 
leg  before,  was  denied  the  10  wickets 
he  had  promised  his  teammates  be- 
fore tiie  match  when  Benjamin 
bowled  Waugh  for  a defiant  37,  made 
in  more  than  two  hours.  But  with 
four  for  17  in  the  second  innings,  de- 
spite a sore  hamstring,  to  follow  his 
five  for  55  in  the  first.  Ambrose  was 
still  a clear  Man  of  the  Match. 

McGrath  and  Chanderpaul  en- 
hanced their  claims  us  worthy  run- 
ners-up when  West  Indies  set  about 
a victory  target  of  87  after  tea.  Mc- 
Grath had  Campbell  caught  hooking 
for  a duck  in  tile  first  over,  then  had 
Samuels  leg  before  ami  kept  his  rab- 
bit Lara  in  his  pot.  McGrath  ended 
with  match  figures  of  eight  for  81. 

But  Chanderpaul  followed  his 
first-innings  half-century  with  an- 
other composed  innings  of  40,  play- 
ing sunie  delightful  shots  off  Warne 
before  making  way  for  Adams  to 
return  for  the  last  rites. 

Scores:  Australia  219  and  122: 
West  Indies  255  and  87  for  4 


basically'  it  was  a bowlers’  wicket." 

The  tourists  were  set  395  for 
victory  after  dismissing  the 
home  side  for  259  in  the  second 
innings,  with  Venkatesh  Prasad 
taking  5-93  to  achieve  career 
best  match  figures  of  10-153. 
Earlier,  South  Africa  lost  five 
wickets  for  21  runs  as  they 
made  259. 

Scores:  South  Africa  235  and  259; 
India  100  and  66 


connection  with  the  acquisition  of 
Thierry  Lacroix.  The  29-year-old  fly- 
half  has  agreed  a deal  believed  to  be 
worth  £250,000  over  two  and  a half 
years.  Lacroix  joins  his  international 
team-mates  Laurent  Cabannes  and 
Laurent  Benezech  at  tiie  club. 


MATTHIAS  SAMMER,  who  led 
Germany  to  victory  in  Euro 
96,  has  beaten  England  captain  Alan 
Shearer  to  the  Golden  Ball,  the 
European  Footballer  of  the  Year 
award.  Sammer,  the  29-year-old 
Borussia  Dortmund  sweeper,  top- 
ped the  poll  with  144  votes,  beating 
the  Brazilian  Ronaldo  by  three 
votes.  Shearer  was  third  with  107. 


BRIAN  McCORD,  formerly  of 
Stockport  County,  became  tiie 
first  player  to  be  awarded  damages 
in  the  High  Court  against  another 
player  and  his  club.  McCord  Is  to  re- 
ceive £250,000  for  a tackle  which 
broke  his  leg  and  ended  his  career. 
Mr  Justice  Ian  Kennedy  found  that 
tiie  then  Swansea  City  captain,  John 
Cornfortii,  had  made  an  error  when 
he  challenged  McCord  for  the  ball 
during  Swansea's  game  against 
Stockport  in  March  1693. 

Other  professionals  who  have 
sued  opponents  have  lost  their 
cases  or  seen  them  settled  out  of 
court. 


Second  Test:  Zimbabwe  v England 


Stewart  sets  new  standard 


David  Hoppa  In  Harare 


ONE  of  English  cricket’s  long- 
accepted  truths  has  been  that 
Alec  Stewart  never  scores  runs 
while  keeping  wicket.  Pick  him  as  a 
specialist  batsman  and  he  will  plun- 
der to  his  heart’s  content;  overload 
him  with  the  wicketkeeper's  role 
and  he  will  perform  as  if  he  has  for- 
gotten to  take  off  tiie  gauntlets. 

But  Stewart  had  already  set  him- 
self new  batting  standards  as  n 
wicketkeeper  with  his  73  in  the 
opening  drawn  Test  in  Bulawayo,  an 
achievement  largely  overshadowed 
in  the  frenzy  of  an  England  rim 
chase  that  finished  only  a run  short 
of  victory,  last  Sunday  he  followed 
with  an  unbeaten  101,  his  ninth  cen- 
tury at  this  level  mid  an  innings  that 
illuminated  a second  Test  which 
ended  in  a draw  after  heavy 
overnight  rain  left  the  umpires  with 
no  choice  but  to  abandon  the  game. 

England  have  been  at  their  most 
inconsistent  in  this  Iwo-Tesl  series 
but  at  the  very  least  their  character 
deserves  grudging  recognition. 
Both  here  and  in  Bulawayo  they 
have  conceded  the  initiative  with 
poor  first-day  performances  only  to 
claw  their  way  back  into  the  game 
with  considerable  detennin.il ion. 


A first-innings  deficit  of  59  still 
left  them  vulnerable  last  Sunday,  es- 
pecially considering  the  slowness  of 
the  pitch  and  outfield  which  put 
every  run  at  a premium.  Zimbabwe, 
anil  Brandes  in  particular,  bowled 
well  in  the  first  hour  without  much 
luck.  Instead  it  was  leg-spinner  Paul 
Strang  who  caused  tremors  in  the 
English  dressing  room  as  lie  had 
Knight  caught  at  slip  and  then  en- 
ticed Hussain  into  driving  a full  is  h 
delivery  to  Houghton  at  short  extra. 

Had  Stewart  not  been  reprieved 
on  15,  when  Dekker  failed  to  hold  a 
difficult  catch  at  square  leg,  it  might 
have  been  so  different.  Instead  he 
bedded  in,  suppressing  his  natural 
boldness  to  reach  his  century  in 
slightly  more  than  six  hours. 

Stewart  has  completed  1996  with 
the  highest  runs  aggregate  in  the 
calendar  year  of  any  Test  bntsmnn. 
Considering  that  he  was  dropped 
for  the  first  Test  against  India  Inst 
summer  and  that,  at  33,  his  inter  na- 
tional enreer  was  held  in  some  quar- 
ters to  be  over,  he  has  not  only 
emphasised  his  powers  of  survival, 
he  lias  underlined  his  quality  of  per- 
formance. 

Scores:  Zimbabwe  21 5:  England 
1 56  and  195  for  3.  Match  alxmdoned 
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Racists  threaten  Becker 


Donls  Staunton 


TENNIS  star  Boris  Becker  is 
planning  to  emigrate  from  Ger- 
many in  the  next  three  years,  proba- 
bly to  tiie  United  States,  because  of 
racial  threats  to  his  black  wife  and 
Infant  son. 

Tiie  29-year-old  world  No  2 said 
In  a television  interview  that  persis- 
tent threats  had  made  him  consider 
abandoning  tennis  for  good. 

“It  has  become  more  intense  be- 
cause of  my  little  boy  and  my  wife.  It 
happens  when  I spend  a lot  of  time 
In  Germany  and  there  are  a lot  of 
press  reports  about  me.  Suddenly 
the  lunatics  come  out  of  their  holes 
and  Bend  threatening  letters  and  so 
on.  I ask  myself  if  it's  worth  it,  to 
live  in  fear  all  the  time,”  he  said. 


Becker  said  that  he,  his  wife  Bar- 
bara and  son  Noah  were  under  24- 
liour  police  protection  during  the 
World  Tennis  Championship  in 
Hanover  in  November  because  of 
threats  he  had  received. 

“We  were  each  protected  by  10 
bodyguards,  and  when  I went  to 
training  there  were  three  cars  be- 
hind me  and  three  in  front,  like  in 
the  worst  thriller.” 

The  hour-long  interview  was 
recorded  in  Florida,  where  Becker 
recently  bought  a £500.000  house 
near  Jim  Courier,  a fellow  tennis 
star. 

Admitting  that  he  felt  more  at 
ease  in  the  US  than  In  Germany, 
Becker  confirmed  that  he  planned 
to  emigrate  permanently  before  his 

l son  reached  school  age. 


